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JUAN BAUTISTA DE ANZA, 1774, EN ROUTE MEXICO TO MONTEREY 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 





Congressman 


JOHN F. DOCKWEILER 


Candidate for Democratic Nomination for Governor 


MERITS ACTIVE, ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORT OF ALL TEACHERS, 
ADMINISTRATORS AND FRIENDS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


NOMINATE HIM AUGUST 30; ELECT HIM NOVEMBER 8. 


All members of the educational profession desire a true friend of public education in the governor's chair 
at Sacramento. Congressman John F. Dockweiler is such a friend. 


Neither an extreme conservative nor an extreme radical can serve the interests of public education, but a 
liberal, progressive leader will work with teachers, parents, and citizens to protect and to improve the 
public schools. Congressman John F. Dockweiler is such a leader. 


The first candidate to make a complete statement of his position on public education was Congressman John F. 
Dockweiler. This statement in printed form is available at all headquarters throughout the state. Teachers 
and friends of education should obtain copies of this statement for general 
circulation among their acquaintances. 


JOHN F. DOCKWEILER 
Following are significant excerpts from Congressman Dockweiler's platform on Education: ‘ 


PRIMARY IMPORTANCE: ''The entire structure of democracy rests upon the foundation of public education. CONGRESSMAN JOHN F. DOCKWEILER 
In a democracy illiteracy and ignorance are the enernies of justice and progress. Education, therefore, is and Native son of a native son. Congressman 
must continue to be the most important function of a democratic state." from Sixteenth Congressional District since 

1932; member of important Appropriations 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM: ‘Academic freedom for teachers Committee and Assistant Democratic Whip 
democracy. Academic freedom must be unrestricted, in House of Representatives. 
control." 





is essential to the success of education and 
and must be protected against intimidation and 





FINANCIAL SUPPORT AND CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES: ‘Adequate financial support for public 


education at all levels from kindergarten through the state-owned institutions of higher learning, including adult education, is essential to the welfare of our society. 
Funds for the support of the schools should be provided generously by the community and by the state in order to insure an equal opportunity for all the children 
of the state. The state should continue its present contributions and should retain the constitutional guarantees which require such contributions. No tax revision 
scheme or budget limitation device should be permitted in any way to imperil the financial support of the schools." 


CURRICULUM: The pupil's needs, interests and potentialities should determine both educational methods and the school curriculum. The curriculum must recogni 
the fact that the pupil lives in a modern world, but the expansion of the curriculum should never result in the neglect of training in the fundamentals." 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: ‘'Vocational guidance is a responsibility of the modern 
the schools in helping all graduates find their proper places in society." 

TEACHING PERSONNEL: ''The teaching personne 


enough to enable them to maintain a comfortable 


school program. In the future the State of California may cooperate with 


of the schools of the state should be carefully selected and trained. Teachers should be paid salaries large 
standard of living and to continue their own cultural improvement by travel and advanced study. Teachers’ 


salaries should be protected from extreme reductions in time of economic depression, for teachers do not share proportionately in the nation's income in time of 
economic prosperity." 


TEACHING LOAD: ''The size and number of individual classes 


d or the teaching load,should by all means be maintained at a level commensurate with the highest 
instructional efficiency." 


TENURE: "Teachers merit and should continue to have 
tenure is desirable." 


RETIREMENT: ''A sound, adequate retirement 


so long as they are efficient, the fullest measure of tenure protection. The extension and improvement of 


plan for teachers is essential to the welfare of public education, and must be maintained." 


NON-CERTIFICATED EMPLOYEES: ‘Employees 


school districts who are not teachers should be paid wages that are in general higher than those now paid 
and should be given civil 


service protection, sick benefits, and retirement privileges comparable with those now given employees of the federal government." 


Congressman Dockweiler’s complete platform on all public questions is just as progressive 
as his educational program. 


Communicate at once with one of the members of the State Educational Committee or with any of the district 
headquarters, and pledge your active assistance in helping to inform every voter of 
Congressman Jobn F. Dockweiler’s splendid qualifications for the governship. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


John Harold Swan, Chairman 


DOCKWEILER FOR GOVERNOR, INC. DOCKWEILER FOR GOVERNOR, INC. 


9345 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles - Masonic Temple, 12th at J Street, Sacramento 


Jesse R. Overturf, Chairman William K. Purves, Chairman | Mrs. Evelyn Gillette, Chairman 

City and County Superintendents Universities and Colleges Division, Southern Counties Division 

Division, Palo Alto. Los Angeles. Dockweiler for Governor, Inc., San Diego. 
Herman A. Leader, State Vice-Chairman and 
Chairman of Secondary Schools Division, 


Mrs. Franklin K. Lane, Jr.. Chairman, Mr. L. U. Lombardi, Chairman 
2535 Tenth Avenue, Oakland. 


Parent-Teachers Division, Los Angeles. Central Counties Division, 


. Dockweiler for Governor, Inc., Santa Barbara. 
Carson P. Sheetz, State President Young Voters’ 


Dockweiler Club, Inc., and ; David L. Harms, Chairman 
Chairman Junior College Division, Northern Counties Division, 
Los Angeles or Sacramento. 366 Franklin Street, Napa. 


Delbert Keith Harter, State Vice-President Young 
Voters Dockweiler Club, Inc., and 
Chairman Coordination Committee, Los Angeles. 


THE PROSPECT FOR YOUTH 


Educators and parents will be highly gratified to know of Congressman Dockweiler's deep concern over the problems confronting young people, 
especially those of proper vocational guidance and of employment. Every young person who faces the prospect of job-hunting after high school or 
college should read Congressman Dockweiler's pamphlets entitled “Youth and the Future'' and ‘Youth and Employment.'' Write Carson P. Sheetz, 


State President of the Young Voters’ Dockweiler Club, Inc., for information on how the State of California, under Dockweiler's leadership, will help to 
solve youth's problems. 


Paid Political Advertisement 
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SECTION 


IN MANILA 


A CALIFORNIA TEACHER IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Ruth Stephenson, Santa Ana 


Mianna is a city of 400,000. 
The new part of the city is modern 
with up-to-date government buildings, 
theaters with latest pictures, wide paved 
streets, beautiful parkings, fine educa- 
tional institutions, and a prosperous 
business district. 

The old Manila is within the Old 
Wall, two and three-quarters miles 


The carameta is a two-wheeled buggy, 
drawn by a small horse 


around, formerly made of logs but now 
of brick, and incloses the old capital of 
the Philippines. 

Here I saw the beautiful old churches, 
the Jesuit which is modern and unin- 
teresting from the outside but has a 
most lovely interior with ceiling, 
columns and arches of gorgeous wood- 
carving like lace-work, and St. Augus- 
tine, which has weathered many storms, 
earthquakes and fires since 1571. Santo 
Tomas University, founded in 1601, is 
the oldest university under the Ameri- 
can flag. The aquarium is built into 
one of the oldest bastions of the city 
wall. Most interesting of all are the five 
remaining gates in the Old Wall which 
were guarded from Moro pirates until 
75 years ago. The Philippine Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army is quartered 
inside the wall. 

Very modern is the National Peni- 
tentiary. From the Central Tower I 
witnessed the “retreat,” a drill of all 
the prisoners as they line up before the 


supper-hour to the music of the prison 
band. I had been away from home 
long enough so that the lowering of 
the American flag brought a lump to 
my throat. The prison hospital is well- 
equipped. 

Before American occupation of the 
islands education was provided for the 
natives but the great mass were in- 
structed only in their own dialect and 
could barely read and write the Span- 
ish. There are over 80 different dialects 
even today. Since American control 
in 1898, however, the situation has 
changed. The English language is used 
and about 400 American teachers su- 
pervise the public primary schools, 
taught by native teachers. The school 
which I visited has textbooks and 
methods patterned after ours, and the 
charts on the walls reminded me of 


those I have made. This four-year 
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primary school is followed by a three- 
year intermediate course, the high 
school, followed by the university. 

Many of the young Filipinos take ad- 
vantage of the higher education offered 
them but then slump into the jobs of 
house-boys, gardeners, and chauffeurs 
and have no higher ambition. Central 
authority over all public schools is the 
Director of the Bureau of Education 
whose office is in Manila. Industrial 
training along the lines of instruction in 
native arts and industries—tool work, 
mechanical drawing, agriculture, hy- 
giene, and housekeeping—receives much 
attention. The Philippine Medical 
School, established by our government, 
was opened in 1907 in a fine building 
with good professors. 

These 3,000 islands, many of which 
are small and comparatively worthless, 
are volcanic in origin. The surface is 
mountainous; much of the area is not 
habitable and the population is crowded 
into the more fertile parts. The tropical 
climate is naturally favorable to a rich 
vegetable growth. The wood in some 
of the trees is so hard that it is cut 
with difficulty giving it great value 
for making furniture and for the carv- 
ing done by the Igorots around Baguio. 
Hemp is the best known product and is 
made into twine, paper, and rope, and 
is usually called “manila hemp.” 

I reached Manila on August first for 
a two-week visit with my brother, an 
electrical engineer. It was in the midst 


A Filipino Home, Embowered in Tropical Vegetation 
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of the rainy season. The prevailing 
humidity intensifies the discomforts of 
the heat, from which there is little re- 
lief during the hottest months—April, 
May, and June. Clothes and household 
furnishings become musty and one’s 
clothing is constantly moist. Wind and 
rain were very heavy because of the 
moist southwest monsoon. 

The native jogs along through the 
main streets of the city in his carameta, 
a two-wheeled buggy drawn by a small 
horse. Saturday nights are especially 
trying when all the carametas are slow- 
ly traveling toward town, blocking the 
traffic for private cars and taxis. Driv- 
ing my brother’s Dodge in the left-hand 
traffic was rather exciting since I had 
been cautioned that the authorities were 
apt to be harsh in their treatment of 
Americans. 

Few native animals are seen. The 
carabao, or water buffalo, is valuable 

. for its flesh, its milk, and as a beast 
of burden. It is caught when young 
and tamed. It is gentle, slow and lazy 
and must have its mud bath every two 
hours during the heat of the day. The 
hide makes valuable leather. 

I left Manila just before the thou- 
sands of refugees from the war zone be- 
gan to arrive there. When we reached 
Hong Kong our ship, the Empress of 
Asia, was commandeered by the Brit- 
ish Government for transport service. 
Hastily we packed our belongings but 
before we could leave our staterooms 
the soldiers began to come in. Great 
Union Jacks were painted on the sides 
of the ship and she was off for 
Shanghai. 

After being the guests of King 
George for a week in Hong Kong we 
were again on our way. I was glad, 

when we had to skirt the war zone, 

that I had visited Shanghai on my way 
to Manila. But that is another story! 
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Travel Values 


TREASURE TOURS 
31 DAYS Standard Treasure Tour— $299 


Four Countries . . 


53 DAYS * on mee ane Tour $61 4 


Dees Ne North “Cape Cruise 
and No Norwegian Fjords 
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06 DAYS Gent Frere Tom — $689 
Featuring Adriatic Cruise 


IRNIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
117 West 9th Street 


TR 5747 Los Angeles 






MOFFAT 
TUNNEL 


Rowiles. 


Finow the mighty canyons of the Colorado 
Rockies this summer if you like vacation 
sights as you go! No trip to St. Louis and 
the East compares in scenic grandeur with 
either the Royal Gorge (America’s most 
famed mountain chasm) or the Moffat Tun- 
nel routes through the Rockies. 

Scenic Limrtep is air-conditioned through- 
out. Famed dining car service (with low- 








For further details, write to J. GC. WHEELER, 


General Passenger Agent, Western Pacific, 
906 Mills Building, San Francisco. 


cost Tray Meals) will add its zest to your 
trip and an ultramodern lounge-observation 
car offers the relaxed luxury of a fine hotel 
room. Your choice of 3 fares again this 
summer—Standard Sleeping Cars, Tourist 
Sleeping Cars, and Coaches. To make this 
summer’s vacation trip a holiday all the 
way, “shop” early. Your agent will be glad 
to help plan the complete round-trip. 







MISSOURI 


SCENIC LINE 
OF THE 
WORLD 


A SERVICE INSTITUTION 









OUR vacation trip sparkles with de- 

lightful incidents when you choose 

the Northern Pacific route East. Each 
hour brings new and thrilling experiences. 
Through the cool “Evergreen Playground,” 
with its scores of scenic spots—to magic 
Yellowstone’s Main Gateway—along 1,400 
miles of beautiful rivers—28 gorgeous 
mountain ranges seen from car windows 
—is an unforgetable excursion aboard the 
luxurious, Roller-Bearing — 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Completely Air-Conditioned 


Low round trip summer fares, with liberal 
stopover privileges and choice of return 
routes, at no extra fare, provide the ideal 
small cost vacation. “Famously Good” 
meals in Air-Conditioned diners; also 
lunches at your seat in reclining chair 
coaches and Pullman Tourist sleepers. 


Let us help you plan such 
an enjoyable vacation. Send 
for FREE illustrated booklet 
on vacation trips East. Use 
the coupon if you wish. 


R. J. TOZER, G.A. (Dept. N.) 
657 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send illustrated booklet on trips 
East. 


U.P. STAGES 


NEW FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED 
BUSES 


Tue world’s first fleet of air-conditioned 
buses is now in regular service from the 
Pacific Coast to Chicago and Kansas City. 
The Interstate Transit lines (Chicago and 
Northwestern stages and Union Pacific 
stages) have equipped 140 buses with year- 
round air-conditioning similar to that used 
in modern business buildings. Cooling equip- 
ment was turned on in the buses operating 
between Los Angeles and Salt Lake City 
early in April. Buses on other main-line 
routes were comfort-cooled as fast as hot 
weather arrived. 


Cooling, however, is only one function 
performed by the bus air-conditioning sys- 
tem. It also filters, deodorizes, dehumidifies 
and circulates the air. During the winter, 
the air is heated instead of cooled. Thus the 
new system meets all the requirements of 
true air-conditioning as defined by U. S. 
Bureau of Commerce. 


Two filters are employed. One removes 
dust, dirt and pollen, affording quick relief 
to sufferers from hay fever, and keeping 
clothes clean and fresh. The second filter 
removes all odors. 


Remember the common expression, “It 
isn’t the heat, it’s the humidity”? The de- 
humidifying process takes out of the air the 
excess moisture that makes hot days so 
“sticky” and oppressive. This operat‘on is as 
essential to summer comfort as the cooling 
of the air. 


Temperature inside the bus is regulated 
automatically by thermostatic control. The 
air inside the coach is kept approximately 
15 degrees cooler than the outside tempera- 
ture. With the air dehumidified as previously 
explained, this difference is ample for per- 
fect comfort and is considered more desir- 
able than a greater difference between in- 
side and outside temperatures. 


Circulation of the air is a unique feature 
of the new system. Immediately beneath the 
steel roof of the bus is a “false roof” per- 
forated by thousands of tiny holes through 
which the cool air enters the coach. The 
natural tendency of cool air to sink supplies 
the necessary circulation, changing the air 
inside the bus completely every three min- 
utes, yet entirely eliminating drafts. When 
the air reaches the floor, it is removed 
through special vents. 


Development of air-conditioning equip- 
ment for buses involved many unusual prob- 
lems that have baffled engineers for years. 
In addition to the technical requirements, 
it was necessary that the equipment be light 
in weight, compact in order to save space, 
noiseless in operation, and exceptionally efh- 
cient in order to handle the heavy cooling 
load. Sun radiation was an important factor. 
Bus company officials were anxious not to 
disturb the graceful streamlining of their 
modern buses by unsightly, wind-resisting 
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Comsman Caneromas 


Caan ° al § ° H | 
ARLSBAD Miner prings tote 
MINERAL SPRINGS AND BATHS 
CARLSBAD, CALIFORNIA, BY THE SEA 
On Highway 101, L.A. 90 mi., San Diego 33 mi. 
All Sports - Surf Bathing - Supreme Cuisine 
““HAPPY LANDING” Aviation Lounge 
Illustrated Folder Upon Request 
C. H. WILLIAMS, MANAGER 


“LIVE WITH DISTINCTION INEXPENSIVELY” 


San Francisco's 
POPULAR 


Downtown Hotel 


with rates starting at $2.50 


RATES 
Single socatgie. Syn oe 
Double ee oe ee ae 


Suite of two rooms with private 
bath. 3 or 4 persons. . . 


SPECIAL WEEELY RATES 


CONVENIENT CENTRAL LOCATION 


. in the heart of the amusement and shop- 
ping center, theatres, department stores and 
smart shops 


COFFEE SHOP BRIDGE STUDIO 
GARAGE SERVICE 


HOTEL SOMERTON 


——Fa0 GEARY=NEAR MASON _ 
JACK KLASS, Manager- 


$2.50 
$3.50 
$4.00 


eae 
TA 


IN THE WEST. 


Host to more educators, club- 
women, and movie elite than 
any other Western hotel. 


WHERE RATES ARE RIGHT 
Singles $3.50 up - Doubles $5.00 up. 


Re LOS ANGELES 
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compartments on top of the coach. No inter- 
ference with normal operating facilities could 
be permitted. 

Winter air-conditioning (warm air instead 
of cool) proved equally successful. All the 
140 buses equipped for comfort-cooling dur- 
ing the summer will provide filtered, de- 
odorized, and healthfully heated air, evenly 
distributed throughout the bus by means of 
the no-draft circulation previously described, 
during cold weather. 

In its final form, the Interstate system con- 
sists of four principal units—the air-condi- 
tioning refrigeration power unit, the con- 
denser, the cooling unit and the master 
control station. 

This assembly is mounted on rubber-tired 
wheels to eliminate road shock and to per- 
mit the unit to be withdrawn on demount- 
able channels for inspection. 

The condenser is of the evaporative type 
and is very compact. The entire air-condi- 
tioning system is amazingly light in weight, 
totaling only 1250 pounds, of which the 
refrigerating unit represents half (630 
pounds). 

The driver controls the operation of the 
system by means of a master control station 
at the front of the bus. Both visible and 
audible signals are provided. 

The system is controlled and used exclu- 
sively by Interstate Transit lines, Chicago 
and Northwestern stages, and Union Pacific 
stages. An interesting feature of this new 
phase of air-conditioning is the fact that it 
was developed and perfected entirely in Ne- 


Ca.irornia’s Outstanding Mountain 
Resort—at Blairsden, Plumas County 
—Open June 11. Fishing, Swim- 
ming, Golf, Tennis, Horse back- 
Riding—at their best. Dancing to 
the Inn’s famous orchestra. Rates 
from $5 per day, including meals of 
highest standard. Gus Mann, Man- 
ager. Make reservations now: South 
end of Ferry Bldg., San Francisco. 
Telephone GArfield 1650. 


FEATHER RIVER INN 


ASILOMAR 


RESORT - BY - THE - SEA 


Where piny mountains meet sugar white sand 
dunes by the blue Pacific at the tip of Monterey 


Peninsula. For perfect vacations, weekends or 


overnight. Ask a Guest who's been here or any 
Travel Bureau. 


American and European Plan - - Modest Rates. 


address VISEL brothers 
P. O. Pacific Grove : California 


$604 MOTOR TOUR EUROPE Ail Inclusive 
51 Days Personally Conducted Iv. N. Y. July 2, Return Aug. 22 


$686 AROUND THE WORLD Tourist Second 
75 Days. Leaving Los Angeles June 25. Returning Sept. 7 
$415 SOUTH SEAS AUSTRALIA Cabis Class 
50 Days. Leaving San Francisco June 21. Returning Aug. 9 
D. F. ROBERTSON, Travel Bureau 
408 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 


A new route is open — through primitive newly discovered 
Tarascan villages into the Paris-like city of Mexico. A cool 
trip — from mountain heights to tropical jungles — by auto 
and train — protected by a Raymond-Whitcomb escort to 
insure that we see everything! 


Don’t you want adventure—safe adventure— 
and new experiences? Come with me into 
that old-new country of Mexico for three 
weeks of thrills. I know Mexico as do few 
others — and you'll see the ancient Aztec 
civilization — the smart spots of the big cities 
— quaint native customs in villages where 
you are as much a curiosity to the colorful 
villagers as they are to you. 


You'll avoid the mistakes of the casual 
traveler. Not a second is wasted — duplica- 
tion avoided. You get a variety of sights, 
scenery, experience. You don’t miss a thing! 
Raymond-Whitcomb—America’s oldest travel 
service — guides you every inch of the way. 
Your meals, rooms, side trips, entertainment 
—all are planned for you to get the most 


value for every cent. It will cost you only $205 
to make the “Grand Colonial’ 4000-mile tour 
in a congenial group, leaving at your con- 
venience in July or August for 16 to 21 days. 
Or you can have an individual tour, planned 
by Raymond-Whitcomb. It costs nothing to 
get the wi:ole story. Raymond-Whit- 
comb offices offer you maps of 11 
varied Mexican tours — side trips — 


— 


even a University of Mexico Summer 
Session catalog. In San Francisco, 
Raymond-Whitcomb offices are at 
316 Post St. (Phone SUtter 5882). 

x bf, In Los Angeles, 523 West 6th St. 
Mm (Phone MI-9464) ... I hope 
». you'll let me show you Mexico. 
Don Hillman, mgr. Mexico tours. 


CANADA #or Vacation / 


Spend your vacation in Canada’s Evergreen Playground or in the Canadian 
Rockies, or both . . . at ocean beaches or mountain lakes— in attractive hotels 
Or mountain cabins. But heed the advice of seasoned travelers . . . “Choose a 


Canadian Pacific Hotel or Lodge”. 


Chateau Lake 
Louise overlookin 
terrace, lake aa 
Victoria glacier... 
guest swimming pool 


CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 


EMPRESS HOTEL . Victoria 


ae up—European Plan. A charming old 
nglish hotel on the inner harbor. Yacht- 
ing, sea and stream fishing, swimming, 
year ‘round golf. Open all year. 


$6.50 up—European Plan. Alpine 
climbing, swimming, boating, fish- 
ing. Season, June 11 to Sept. 12. 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


$6.50 up—European Plan. A baro- 
nial hotel in the Canadian Rockies. 
The finest mountain golf course in 
America ... bathing, hot sulphur 
springs, fishing, boating. Season, 
June 4 to Sept. 12. 


Canadian? 


WORLD'S 


CANADIAN ROCKIES LODGES 


$5.00 per day, $31.50 a week, with 
meals. Rustic cabins at scenic 
points in the Canadian Rockies. 
Season, June 18 to Sept. 10. 


HARRISON HOT SPRINGS 


$6.00 up, including meals. On Har- 
rison Lake, atfoot of famed Cariboo 
Trail. Open all year. (Owned and 
operated by Harrison Hot Springs 
Company, Ltd.) 


HOTELS 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


HOTEL VANCOUVER . Vancouver 


$5.00 up—European Plan. Largest 
otel on the north Pacific Coast 
... Golf, fishing, smooth bathing 
beaches. Open all year. 


Special Family and Long-Stay Rates 


To lengthen your vacation save 
time traveling by rail. If you plan 
to drive, ask for ““Motoring to Can- 
ada” and other literature at any 
Auto Club office, Travel Bureau or 
see Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary St., 
San Francisco; 621S0. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles; 434 Hasting St. W., 
Vancouver; Old National Bank 
Building, Spokane; 1113 
Pacific Ave., Tacoma; 1320 
Fourth Ave., Seattle; 626 
S.W. Broadway, Portland; 
1102 Government St., Victoria. 
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braska, which most people think of as being 
strictly a farming and livestock section. 


The headquarters of the bus company, however, 
are located in Omaha, Nebraska. And, by interest- 
ing coincidence, Omaha is also the home of Baker 
Ice Machine Company, only manufacturer of a 
complete line of refrigeration and air-conditioning 
equipment west of the Mississippi River. Baker 
engineers worked closely with James Goggins, air- 
conditioning engineer for the bus company, in the 
development of the air-conditioning system, and 
perfected the refrigeration power units which com- 
prise the heart of the entire system. 


SEE MORE.. 


via Canadian Pacific 


Low round trip summer rail fares 
from San Francisco to 

First Class 

. $95.30 

. 145.80 

. 125.50 

. 146.20 


Tourist 
$79.00 
129.50 
109.20 
129 90 


Coach 
$70.00 
102.40 

92.35 
106.50 


CHICAGO... 
NEW YORK .. 
TORONTO... 
MONTREAL . . 


From Vancouver, via Canadian Rockies and 
Banff, to Chicago, Toronto and Montreal. 
Two fast, air conditioned through trains, 
The Dominion and The Mountaineer. 
Option of 2-day steamer trip across Great 
Lakes for passengers to Toronto and East. 


Stop-over and enjoy an all-expense 126- 
mile motor tour in the Canadian Rockies 
... Field, Emerald Lake, Lake Louise, Banff 
... four days, $63 single, $57 double... in- 
cludes room with bath and meals at Banff 
Springs Hotel and Chateau Lake Louise. 
Particulars from your travel agent or S. E. 
Corbin, Gen. Agt., 152 Geary St., San Fran- 


cisco. SU 1585. Or W. McIlroy, Gen. Agent, 
621 S. Grand, Los Angeles. 3258. 


Two New Books 


Awonc books received are Mark Twain’s 
Western Years and A Saga of the Saw- 
tooths. 

Mark Twain's Western Years is made up 
of material produced and compiled by Ivan 
Benson, and is printed by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. It contains some extremely inter- 
esting accounts, starting with Twain's first 
attempts at authorship, his experiences in 
crossing the frontier, and his life as a miner 
on the Comstock Lode. It reports his work 
as a reporter in Esmeralda (Aurora) and 
Virginia City, and later in San Francisco 
and on the Mother Lode. 

The book is illustrated with pictures and 
photographs of places in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia associated with Mark Twain. It con- 
tains some hitherto unpublished pieces of his 
writings. Altogether, it is a volume of very 
considerable value to those interested in 
Mark Twain and his colorful life in the 
West. 

A Saga of the Sawtooths is a book of 
verse and cartoon drawings by Hank Senger 
and Nick Villeneuve. It is printed by the 
Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. 


* * # 


To Tour the World 
Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Robertson, owners 


of the travel bureau bearing their name, at 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, will 
personally conduct a party of twenty Ange- 
lenos on a three months tour around the 
world, sailing from Los Angeles June 25, 
returning September 10. 

The party will visit Honolulu, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Arabia, Egypt, Palestine and the Holy 
Land. On arrival at Marseilles they will 
proceed by automobile through Europe, vis- 
iting France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, England and Scotland. 


* *¢ *& 
A Werld of Languages 
Acccorpinc to the Academie Fran- 


caise there are 2,790 languages in the world. 
This makes the boast of the man who de- 
scribes himself as speaking six languages 
fluently seem rather childish before the great 
pyramid of languages. The individual who 
knew even the names of, say, the first 600 
languages would almost be entitled to call 
himself a distinguished linguist. 

Cardinal Mezzofanti is perhaps the most 
accomplished linguist of whom there is rec- 
ord in the annals of history, states Arthur 
Dobson, manager of the American Express 
Travel Service. He is credited with the 
knowledge of 60 languages and an acquaint- 
ance with over 100. Byron described him as 
a “walking polyglot, a monster of languages, 
and a Briareus of parts of speech.” “His 
pronunciation, his idiom, his vocabulary were 
unexceptional.” “In French he was equally 
at home in the pure Parisian of the Faubourg 


St. Germain, or in the Provencal of Tou- 
louse.” 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Around the World 


E. W. Harvey, southern representative of 
the D. C. Heath Company, has been pre- 
sented with a trip around the world by this 
company in appreciation of his years of 
representation of their interests. Mr. Harvey 
leaves on the Lurline for Honolulu on June 
24. From there he will go on the Empress 
of Japan to Manila, thence to Hongkong, 
and then through the Suez Canal and Medi- 
terranean to England. Mr. Harvey will spend 
several weeks in Glasgow, leaving there 
September 18 for Montreal. From Montreal 
he will visit the D. C. Heath offices in Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago and arrive in 
California about the middle of November. 


with a day at 


MIAMI ....:. 


Through fare from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and nearly all other 
California points, including rail to 
Galveston, thence steamer to New 


York with first class accommoda- 


66-58 
- 


The delightful . . . and economical 


tions and meals at 
seaincluded . . 


... Way to go — including cool, 
comfortable voyage on big mod- 
ern liners with out-door swimming 
pools, deck sports, orchestras, 


radio, movies. Delicious meals. 
Apply Railroad or Travel Agents or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


HOWARD H. ADAMS, Pacific Coast Pass. Agent 


870 Market St. (Room 230) . . San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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Re-Routing Mexico 


“I've traveled all over the world — and 
this summer I recommend Mexico above all 
other countries for a vacation trip,” de- 
clares Don Hillman — and Don ought to 
know, because he’s done a lot of traveling. 
He had just stepped off a Pan-American 
plane from Mexico when he made the above 
statement and he based his recommendation 
to travel-minded teachers on his recent ex- 
periences in laying out a new travel route 
through Mexico for summer vacationists. 


“We've re-routed to save duplication and 
save time,” Hillman explains. “This year a 
vacationist can cover over 4000 miles of 
Mexico with practically no back tracking 
and can explore territories where tourists are 
almost unknown. As representative for Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb Travel Bureau I've made 
arrangements for alternating train and auto 
trips which insures the traveler in Mexico a 
cool tour, from mountains to tropical 
jungles, with good food and fine accommoda- 
tions every day, and a variety of scenery 
equal to the most inspiring sights of any 
foreign land. 


“Mexican officials have assured me they 
are eager to have visitors and we have even 
planned entertainment nightly for the 
several hundred persons we expect to take 
through Mexico this summer on Raymond- 
Whitcomb’s ‘Grand Colonial Tours.’ Costs 
of travel in Mexico are lower this year. We 
can give 16 to 21 days of luxurious travel, 
all expenses paid, for $205 — and promise 
thrills, excitement and safe adventure in a 
variety of scenery.” 






SELL YOUR 
VACATION MOVIES 


I buy suitable shots for educational 
pictures. 


By special arrangement I sell Fine Grain 


8 and 16 m.m. Films 


to teachers, at 


10%, Off List. 


Write for details and “Movie Hints.” 


F. C. MIGHTON 


1428 North Fuller Avenue, Hollywood 


















“MOTOR TALES AND TRAVELS 
IN AND OUT OF CALIFORNIA” 
By Herbert Carolan 
Just the book that will interest you, don’t 
you think? A motorist’s narrative with 
plot and romantic incidents. It tells of the 
West from New Mexico to Alaska, and 
from Southern California to Idaho. Also a 
trip to Chicago by motor and a brief view 
of two expositions with amusing events. 
The reader will find in this work much of 

value. Well illustrated. $2.50. 
Get it. Your book store; or, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St. 
New York. 














Please send me information about 
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ON YOUR WAY 





I; you're going to the N. E. A. Convention this year, 
you’ve a golden opportunity to see many scenic splen- 
dors of the West. Comfortable, air-con- _ —«" 
La 
je if 


ditioned Union Pacific trains will take 








you to Las Vegas, Nevada, for a side 
trip to Boulder Dam; to Cedar City, Utah, gateway 


to the magnificent Southern Utah 





"eee * parks — Zion, Bryce and Grand 
* Canyon. Sun Valley, Idaho’s 
famous outdoor sports center 


with its setting of rugged primi- 





tive beauty, offers moderately- 
priced accommodations in smart New Challenger 
Inn. Of course, you’ll want to see Yellowstone 

t —Nature’s three-ring circus! Or at no 


“\ additional fare, you can visit Salt Lake 
13 » J 
4 


<ttgpeirite, City and cool, mile-high s.@ 


. . Dy “ ‘ 
Denver. Let Union Pacific help you af fm 


i dss Sy 
plan a really delightful trip—just ~.-"~ ey 


mail the coupon below. 





W. S. Basinger, P.T.M. 
Room 654, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















TRAVEL 
SUGGESTIONS 


Northern Fjords Cruises 


An ideal two weeks Vacation 
Weekly departures 


Price $144.00 


Escorted “Tours East” 


Visiting Glacier National Park, 

Chicago, Colorado, Santa Fe, Grand 

Canyon. Eastern Extension: Niagara, 
Boston, New York, Washington. 


Price from $187.00 


Yellowstone — Rainier Tours 
Daily departures 
Price $165.80 


Alaska Escorted Tours 
The Yukon and Tanana Rivers, Daw- 
son, Fairbanks and Mt. McKinley 
Price from $450.00 


Colorful Old Mexico 
A series of Escorted and Indepen- 
dent Tours 


From $181.95 


European All-Expense Escorted and 
Independent. Schedules and rates 
on application. 


A note, a telephone call, or a visit to any 
American Express office is the first step 
toward carrying out your plans. 


AMERICAN 
ERPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization — 
Complete World-Wide Travel Service 


253 Post St., San Francisco 
609 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


TRAVEL BUREAUS 
The Emporium — San Francisco 
Weinstock-Lubin — Sacramento 
San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego 
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FAST POPULAR SANTA FE TRAIN 


to CHICAGO —- KANSAS CITY 


NO EXTRA FARE 
(Air-Conditioned) 


e Most Attractive, New, Stainless Steel Reclining 
Chair Cars. Modern interiors, ensuring Luxurious 
Ease and Restfulness en route. 


¢ Newest Tourist Pullmans for day and night com- 
forts. Dressing Room facilities and berth furnishings 
of highest quality. 


e Fred Harvey Low Cost Diner. 


* The SCOUT leaves San Francisco daily at 10:20 a.m. 


It is consolidated with the fast SCOUT from Los 
Angeles, and there is no change for Through Chair 
Car and Tourist Car passengers. 


Club-Lounge Cars. Radios. 
Special Cars for Women and Children. 


Courier-Nurse contributes assistance 
and attentions, that passengers may have 
the best in travel service. 


Free Pillows Porter Attendance 
BACK EAST FARES IN EFFECT NOW 


Consult Santa Fe for up-to-the-minute information. 


7-35 


= TICKET OFFICES AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 


60! Market Street and 44 Fourth Street, Telephone SUtter 
7600, San Francisco « 432 Thirteenth Street, Oakland « 98 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley * 1000 Tenth Street, Sacramento * 217 Fourth Street, 
Santa Rosa « 10! East Weber, Stockton ¢ 115 South First Street, San Jose 


American Express Travelers Checks Always 
Protect Your Funds 
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PROGRAM FOR 1938-39 


Dr. John A. Sexson, President, California Teachers Association 


Members of California Teachers Association 


Dear Fellow Workers: 


Bu high honor you have bestowed 
upon me in again electing me to your 
Council, to your Board of Directors, 
and to the presidency prompts me to ex- 
press my high appreciation of your ac- 
tion. The unanimity of your action and 
the evidences of your continued confi- 
dence and satisfaction are highly grati- 
fying. 

There remains now the pressing obli- 
gation for me to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of the office in a manner conso- 
nant with the high expectations your 
action bespeaks. I can only say to you 
that I shall do all that I can to measure 
up to the challenge. Your continued 
support and cooperation are the major 
factors in determining the outcome. In 
order to merit or to possess this sup- 
port and cooperation it is, I fully rea- 
lize, necessary that I exhibit a quality of 
leadership that will justify your con- 
tinued expenditure of your valuable 
time and effort in the service of the 
cause of public education in this great 
state. 


Plans and Policies — 1938-1939 


May I, then, in my first communica- 
tion to you outline briefly the plans and 
policies which your Board of Directors 
hope to initiate during the course of the 
year. These plans are tentative and in- 


complete. They are presented in the 
hope and in the full expectation that 
you will criticize and suggest their re- 
v-sion and improvement. 


Unity, Confidence, and Cooperation 

A unified profession in the local com- 
munity, in the state, and throughout the 
nation has been the first goal sought in 
all my plans. I have so often urged 
unity of action and cooperation in the 
achievement of the major goals of pro- 
fessional progress that to repeat them 
would be superfluous. The urgency of a 
determined drive to unite first our own 
profession and equally the friends of 
universal public education and a truly 
democratic society was never more ap- 
parent than today. 


May I urge upon each of you, in 
whatever capacity you may choose to 
serve, that you rededicate yourselves to 
the task of bringing into being a thor- 
oughly competent, an adequately trained 
and a loyally organized profession oper- 
ating effectively in every community and 
state and merged into a nationally or- 
ganized and fully effective agency for 
sustaining and extending our system of 
public schools in every legitimate way 
until every child and youth in America 
and every American shall have ade- 
quate educational opportunities and 
services, 


In my address to the Council on 
April 9, 1 pointed out the need for bet- 
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ter coordination of the agencies of pub- 
lic education in this state. In this state- 
ment there was no word of criticism, 
condemnation, nor fault-finding; there 
was no accusation of any lack of profes 
sional attitude, action, nor accomplish- 
ment; there was no suggestion of more 
than a voluntary effort on the part of 
the agencies of public education in Cal- 
ifornia to perfect and to operate a con- 
tinuously-improving program of educa- 
tional opportunities and services. 


Planning Group Urged 


A voluntarily-formed planning group 
for educational planning and _policy- 
making was suggested. 


The tentative proposal was that the 
State Department of Education, the 
University of California, the State col- 
leges, the major professional groups, the 
six sections of C. T. A., the C. T. A., 
and such lay groups as are concerned 
with public education, have representa- 
tives on a planning group for the pur- 
pose of presenting to a representative 
group a complete program of public ed- 
ucation for California and the plans 
and policies essential to its attainment. 

Such an agency would serve two 
purposes: 


1. It would present an opportunity for an over 
all view of the educational structure of the state 
and of the manner in which the agencies repre- 
sented operate. Duplications, gaps, competing serv- 
ices, etc., could be examined and proposals for 
improvement made and discussed. Since represen- 
tation would be voluntary and the group would be 
without authority beyond that which resides in the 
formation of informed opinion, nothing but good 
could come from such an agency. 

2. The planning group would serve as a clearing- 
house of information and action looking toward 
professional unity and cooperation in the consum- 
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mation of plans and the attainment of goals con- 
tributory to educational progress in California. 


Programming Professional Research 
and Experimentation 


During two years of this administration, 
there has been sponsored a series of profes- 
sional conferences in connection with the 
semi-annual meetings of the Council. These 
conferences have been held on the Friday 
preceding the Council meeting and have al- 
ternated between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. It is the unanimous opinion of your 
Board of Directors that present revenues of 
C. T. A. do not warrant the continuation 
of these conferences. They practically double 
the incidental expenses of a Council meeting. 

These conferences have illustrated proce- 
dures and techniques of professional confer- 
ence and study in the following major fields: 

1. Learning 

2. Knowing, understanding, and serving the child 

3. Extending and improving democratic techniques 
in all areas of American life 

4. Developing personality 

5. Serving the youth needs in the local community 

These conferences have demonstrated that 
there is a wealth of fine professional leader- 
ship in every area of this state; that tech- 
niques of group study and research are 
easily mastered and applied; that there are 
competent laymen representing all walks of 
life eager to sit at the conference table with 
us and assist us with our great common 
problem of bringing to our nation a new 
generation competent in ability, adequate in 
training, and loyal in their purpose to serve 


and perpetuate this great democracy. 


Proposal to Make These Conferences 
Local Rather Than Regional 


Your Board of Directors proposes that 
during the ensuing year these conferences 
be made local rather than regional. They 
propose, through the research division, to 
outline professional plans, policies, and ma- 
terials; to direct attention to available mater- 
ials; to suggest topics for study and discus- 
sion and to publish these in such form that 
they may be available to the officers of the 
several C. T. A. sections, to professional 
groups in county and local organizations, to 
city, county and district superintendents of 
schools, to lay organizations, and to all 
others interested and disposed to serve the 
cause of public education. 

This committee would be a liaison agency 
between the proposed planning group and 
the people of the state, lay and professional, 
and would make available reliable material 
and present pertinent issues for study and 
consideration. 


Legislative Functions to be Continued 


No abatement of the Association's activi- 
ties in the field of legislative activity is con- 
templated. California Teachers Association 
cannot, must not, cease to present effectively 
the needs of California’s schools to our law- 
making, our law-interpreting, and our law- 
enforcing agencies. 

It is regrettable that our finances do not 


permit C.T.A. to participate more fully in 
the legal situations where issues of great mo- 
ment to the welfare of our schools are under 
consideration. We hope that the member- 
ship will understand that our activities are 
necessarily circumscribed by the budget 
which you provide. 


Adequate Retirement Is a Vital Issue 


The present vogue for old-age pensions 
points to the desirability of an early effort, 
either to extend the benefits of our present 
state retirement systems to where they are 
adequate to minimum needs or to give im- 
petus to the existing law providing for local 
retirement systems. We must not let pass the 
opportunity to provide adequate retirement 
for teachers without a serious effort on our 
part to secure adequate protection. 


Social Services Collateral to Education 


Education cannot bear the whole load of 
ministering to the needs of childhood and 
youth. Other agencies of social service and 
action must be created, financed, and made 
operative in such fields as health, welfare, 
placement, guidance, recreation, etc. The 
obligation of the school to supply leader- 
ship where needed is paramount. Existing 
agencies must be coordinated and made to 
assume their full responsibilities. Duplication, 
waste, extravagance, and inefficiency must 
be eliminated. Progress in America must be 
earned. It may be much harder of attainment 
in the future than it has been in the past. 
Our profession must accept the challenge. 


National Plans and Policies 


The impending likelihood of Federal sub- 
sidy for public education makes it impera- 
tive that state professional organizations be 
alert both to the problem of determining na- 
tional policies in this area and in directing 
the formulating of state policies to meet 
and coordinate national proposals. California 
has a vital interest in these matters and is 
more obligated than most states to throw 
our influence toward Federal subsidy equita- 
bly devised and distributed and wisely fash- 
ioned in the light of educational rather than 
political needs. 


The national Educational Policies Com- 
mission will seek this year the close and ac- 
tive cooperation of state agencies in imple- 
menting plans and policies for the improve- 
ment of vast areas of educational service. 
This challenge to our Association to lend 
effective support to such a program must not 
be allowed to pass. 


Public Relations 


I cannot conclude without a word of 
praise and commendation for what has been 
accomplished in the way of building better 
public understanding and extended public 
confidence and support for our California 
schools. California is truly a white spot of 
effective educational service. Much credit is 
due to our professional zeal and competency, 
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but we must not overlook the significant con- 
tributions made to this accomplishment by 
men and women not engaged in teaching 
but none-the-less engaged in a necessary and 
effective service to our children and youth. 

The public relations agencies of our own 
and sectional associations have carried for- 
ward the most intelligent, the most com- 
mendable, and the most effective program of 
true education for our citizens as to the 
needs of our schools that we have thus far 
had. Factual presentations of needs and 
problems together with unbiased and com- 
plete information concerning our schools, 
our profession, our problems, and our de- 
ficiencies have been widely disseminated with 
fine outcomes apparent everywhere. 

Better relations exist between C. T. A. 
and other organized groups now than we have 
witnessed in a decade. Credit for these con- 
ditions is largely due to men and women in 
subordinate positions but none-the-less giv- 
ing continuous and effective service to our 
schools and our profession by publicizing 
and making our citizens increasingly con- 
scious of America’s great need for education 
and of education’s great possibilities as an 
agency for bringing to America the full 
benefits and blessings of democracy. 

These, fellow workers, are some of the 
problems to which we respectfully call your 
attention. To the solution of these problems 
we seek to enlist your interest and your co- 
operation. It is in the hope that I may, in 
some small way, assist you in advancing at 
least some small distance toward the attain- 
ment of these goals that I accept for another 
year the presidency of California Teachers 
Association. 


* * * 


Science teachers of elementary and junior 
high schools of Sacramento have organized 
an association for the purpose of promoting 
a closer relationship among the teachers and 
to further the welfare of the Science Depart- 
ment. 

Officers for the year 1938-1939 are: Mary Brad- 
ford, Bret Harte School, president; J. E. Freeland, 
California Junior High, vice-president; Ida Flem- 
ming, Wm. Land School, secretary; Alba Vosler, 
Newton Booth School, Treasurer. 


These officers with the science supervisor, 
an honorary member of the organization, 
constitute the executive board.—Ida Flem- 
ming, Secretary. 


* * *€ 


Three California educators, Alex De Soto, 
Technical High School, San Jose; Lillian 
Gray, assistant professor of education, San 
Jose State College; and Harry E. Tyler, 
dean of counseling and personnel of the 
Sacramento Junior College are contributors 
to the May N. E. A. Journal. 

Mr. De Soto's article is the story of San 
Jose’s successful adult education program. 
Lillian Gray's 2-page, illustrated article 
describes her course in teaching the activity- 
program and how she revised it, after visit- 
ing her former students who were teaching. 
Harry E. Tyler discusses the junior college 
from the standpoint of American democracy. 
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California Teachers and the Primary Election 


Be Sure to Vote on August 30 


Roy W. Cloud 


Every California teacher should vote August 30 at the primary election. 
Thousands of teachers of the state will then be on vacation. This should not deter 


them from performing their civic duty. 


The election laws of California were changed to permit a teacher, or anyone 
else absent from his regular place of residence, to cast an absentee ballot. 


Every teacher, therefore, who is not to be at home on election day, should 
obtain the absentee ballot and at the proper time mark and return it to the 
County Clerk. This is a duty which every teacher should perform. 


THE AUGUST PRIMARY 


AND THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Ralph W. Everett, Teacher, Sacramento Junior College; Member, Board of Directors, 
California Teachers Association 


Tix office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is elective. The term 
is for four years. Candidates for the 
office appear on all ballots, as the posi- 
tion by provision of the State Constitu- 
tion is non-partisan. The people of 
California believe that leadership in 
public education should be upon a plane 
above party politics. 

The election for this office occurs in 
the same year as the gubernatorial elec- 
tion. Since the position is a non-partisan 
one, the importance of the primary elec- 
tion on August 30, 1938, is at once ap- 
parent. With only one exception in the 
last 25 years the primaries have deter- 
mined who was to lead public education 
in California for the succeeding four 
years. 

The duties, obligations, and respon- 
sibilities of the State Superintendent 
may be divided into two large groups: 
first, functions prescribed by law, and 
secondly, duties and obligations which 
the profession has imposed upon the in- 
dividual who holds the office. 


Many Official Duties 


The Superintendent has many duties 
comparable to those of a city or county 
Superintendent of schools. He is also 
Director of Education, and in this ca- 
pacity acts as executive officer for all 
the state colleges and makes recommen- 
dations for appointments to their facul- 


ties. He serves as secretary of the State 
Board of Education and as its executive 
officer. He is the executive officer of 
California Nautical School, chairman of 
the State Curriculum Commission, a 
member of the Board of Regents of 
University of California, and a member 


of the Governor’s Cabinet. 


The Personal Representative 


The unofficial or non-statutory duties 
of the office are just as important as the 
official or legal duties of the office. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
the personal representative of the teach- 
ing profession. This high position of 
leadership is not one merely in which 
inspiration and insight must be given to 
a professional group but one in which 
leadership, guidance, and insight into 
the problems of public education must 
be given to the citizens of the state. 

Not the least important among the 
unofficial duties of the Superintendent 
is that of assisting in all matters of legis- 
lation affecting the welfare of the pub- 
lic schools. He must be able to express 
the sentiments of his fellow educators 
and of the citizens by initiating or pro- 
posing necessary changes or modifica- 
tions in the school law. He must be in- 
timately acquainted with the practical 
side of legislative procedure. 

The foregoing analysis of the position 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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indicates how important for teachers, 
for parents, and for all citizens of the 
state, it is that the man who holds the 
ofice be well-qualified to discharge 
capably these obligations. 

Dr. Dexter was appointed as Su- 
perintendent February 1, 1937, by Gov- 
ernor Frank F. Merriam. Previous to 
that time Dr. Dexter had been secretary 
to the Governor for a period of over two 
years. 

Dr. Dexter was President of Whit- 
tier College from 1923 to 1934. 
He holds an M. A. degree from Co- 
lumbia, Ed. M. and Ed. D. degrees 
from Harvard. 

Dr. Dexter has demonstrated his 
ability as the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. He has conscientiously 
discharged the duties and obligations of 
his office and has built up throughout 
the state strong sentiments of goodwill 
toward the public schools. His ability 
has everywhere been recognized. At 
the present time he is first vice-president 
of Lions International. 

Teachers owe it to themselves to be 
informed about the position of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. They 
have an obvious obligation to inform 
others concerning this office. If a 
teacher plans to be away from his com- 
munity, he should make arrangements 
to vote by an absent voter's ballot. 


Every informed observer of social 
change realizes the necessity of retain- 
ing in public office men whose character 
and record of achievement are outstand- 
ing. It is especially desirable that in the 
field of public education there be no in- 
terruption in leadership. State educa- 
tional leadership is not determined by 
law but by the personality and ability 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Walter F. Dexter’s splendid record 
of achievement, his profound under- 
standing of the purpose of education, 
his vision and leadership entitle him to 
be returned to office. 


* *£ * 


Fourtn annual conference of Food 
Service Directors is to be in Rochester, New 
York, November 4, 5. Special trips have 
been arranged for those who are interested 
in observing food departments in schools, 
colleges, and commercial institutions or vix 
iting special points of interest. — Etta H. 
Handy, University of ‘Rochester, chairman, 
Publicity Committee. 





SATISFIED? 


DEGREE OF SATISFACTION IN FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Wilbur E. Moser, Principal, Evening High School and Head, Mathematics Department, 
Pittsburg High School, Contra Costa County 


Arr teachers and administrators 
satisfied or dissatisfied with functions 
of administration in the California 
schools? 


What types of functions are most 
satisfactory? Which are unsatisfactory? 


These questions were answered by 
over 800 teachers and administrators in 
a study conducted during the past year 
as part of an investigation* concerning 
teacher participation in school admin- 
istration. 


Conclusions in regard to the degree 
of satisfaction in administrative policies 
and practices may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 


Teachers are largely satisfied with these 
administration functions which relate gen- 
erally to the managerial phases of the school 
system. These functions are those which 
least affect them personally and which do 
not condition their classroom activities and 
procedures. They are administrative activities 
of the “externa” type, are often far removed 
from the observations of teachers and least 
influence his effectiveness as a teacher. Such 
functions include: policies and practices re- 
garding the school calendar; the use of the 
school auditorium, gymnasium and cafeteria; 
student finances and school supplies. The 
range of satisfaction of high school teachers, 
in functions of this character, is however 
quite large, ranging from 83% satisfaction in 
the school calendar to 62% satisfaction in 
standards for graduation. 


On the other hand, teachers are definitely 
dissatisfied with those phases of administra- 
tion which affect them personally in their 
profession. These functions are those which 
affect the status of the teacher as a member 
of his profession, the recognition of his 
worth, his advancement, and his salary. 


The least satisfactory function relates to 
policies and practices regarding the rating 
scale of teachers. Only 20% of the high 
school teachers checked this item as satis- 
factory. 


The next items as being most unsatisfac- 
tory relate to policies and practices regard- 
ing increase in salary as a reward for growth, 
54% unsatisfactory; promotion of teachers, 
48% unsatisfactory; and the salary sched- 
ule, 45% unsatisfactory. 


Slightly more satisfactory to teachers are 
certain administrative practices which condi- 
tion the teacher's methods and procedures 
in relation to his pupils in the classroom, 
such as the testing program, student govern- 


*For doctorate, Stanford University. 


ment, size of classes and class interruptions. 

The administrators indicate a somewhat 
higher degree of satisfaction than do teach- 
ers in the policies and practices of most 
functions of administration. However, the 
functions which are most satisfactory to 
teachers are most satisfactory to the admin- 
istrators and those most unsatisfactory to 
the teachers are likewise most unsatisfactory 
to the administrators. 

The elementary teachers are, on the whole. 
better satisfied with policies and practices of 
administration than are the high 
teachers. 

The elementary teachers and administra- 
tors indicate a higher degree of satisfaction 
than do the high school group in policies 
and practices regarding discipline; grouping, 
classifying, advancing and demoting pupils: 
the rating of teachers; the marking system 
of pupils; teacher tenure and the physical 
and athletic programs. 

The high school teachers and administra- 
tors indicate a higher degree of satisfaction 
than do the elementary school group in the 
amount and kind of school supplies, class 
size and standards for sick leave for teachers. 

Teachers and administrators in small 
schools are generally better satisfied with 
administrative policies and practices than 
those in larger school systems. 

Teachers with less than 3 years experi- 
ence with their present administrators are. 
on the whole, better satisfied with adminis- 
trative policies and practices, while those 
with more than eight years experience are 
less satisfied with existing administrative 
policies and practices. 


Conclusion 


Au administrative activities have as their 
ultimate goal the welfare of the child. Since 
the teacher is closest to the children under 
his care, day after day, his reactions to the 
functions of the administration are of great- 
est significance. 

If he is satisfied with the so-called ad- 
ministrative activities, indications point to 
a state of “rapprochement” between the 
administration and the individual teacher. 

An increase in teacher participation in 
administration may not be of significant value 
in such a situation. 

On the other hand, if teachers are dissatis- 
fied with any of the numerous varieties of 
administrative activities their value as a 
teacher is lessened and a greater necessity 
for wholesome participation in developing 
changes in the policies and practices of ad- 
ministration is manifest. 

It is only by careful investigation without 
suspicions and prejudices that we arrive at 
a true picture of the situations in our schools. 
These findings may well form a basis for an 


school ° 
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enlarged program of mutual cooperative de- 
velopment between teachers and administra- 
tors in regard to policies and practices which 
are least satisfactory to teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike. 

Mutual consideration often dispels the 
cloud of dissatisfaction, even though wholly 
satisfactory results are not immediately real- 


ized. 
* * # 


W. A. Chessall of Ukiah 


W. A. CHESSALL, recently elected 
member of California Teachers Association 
Board of Directors, was born in Ukiah and 
went through the elementary and high 
schools there. He graduated from University 
of California in 1913 and has done all of his 
teaching in Mendocino and Sonoma Coun 
ties. 

During the World War he served a year 
in France, including the severe experiences 
of the Argonne. Since the war he has taught 
continuously in Ukiah High School, most 
of the time as vice principal. He is also 
member and clerk of the elementary school 
board there, an unusual position for a 
teacher. 

Mr. Chessall has done graduate work in 
California universities and at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is widely-known throughout 
Northern California as an educational leader, 
having served as president of C. T. A. 
North Coast Section. 


* * 


Future Farmers of America 
State Convention at San Luis Obispo 


Caurornia Association of the Future 
Farmers of America held its tenth annual 
convention May 12-14 at California Poly- 
technic School, San Luis Obispo. The meet- 
ings were successful and well attended. 

On May 12 state-wide judging contests in 
8 different divisions determined winners, 
some of whom will represent California this 
fall in national contests at Kansas City. 

The regular convention was held on May 
13 and 14. Delegates from the 163 local 
chapters of the organization, and from the 
California Alumni Association of Future 
Farmers of America, took part. 

Avon Carlson of California Polytechnic 
School is president of the California Asso: 
ciation, Future Farmers of America, and 
Julian A. McPhee is California State Ac: 
viser. President of the alumni -association 
is E. Raymond Sisk. 


* * * 


Summer Art Sehool 


A NEW summer art school will be held 
this summer at San Miguel de Allende in 
Mexico, according to announcement by Dr. 
Felipe Cossio del Pomar, Centro de Estudios 
Pedagogicos e Hispano-americanos. 
Recognition is being given to the exclusive 
study of the indigenous arts of the Ameri: 
cas, together with recent revolutionary de 
(Please turn to Page 43) 
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The three new members of California Teachers Association Board of Directors are (left 
to right): Ralph W. Everett, teacher, Sacramento Junior College; Ida May Lovejoy, 
teacher, Sherman Elementary School, San Diego; William A. Chessall, teacher, Ukiah 
High School. Each has a long and successful record of service in 
California Teachers Association 





THE MERIT SYSTEM 


ADOPTED BY COMPTON SECONDARY SCHOOL BOARD 


A. P. Mattier, Business Manager; President, Public Schools Business Officials 
Association of California, Southern Section 


Tix merit system (as set forth un- 
der Article 4, Sections 5.792 to 5.799B 
inclusive, of California School Code) 
was made a reality recently by our 
board. Our superintendent, Mr. Scott 
Thompson, recommended the plan. The 
board, in adopting the plan, sincerely 
believed that the many advantages more 
than compensate the district for the 
small additional costs. 

The board believes, after careful investi- 
gation, that the plan will definitely improve 
the service to the district because of more 
careful selection of new employees and pro- 
motion of those already in service; merit 
being the basis of selection in each case. 

Persons in non-teaching positions will be 
more willing to take training and improve 
their work when they know that they are 
protected from vicious practices often im- 
posed upon school employees by unscrupu- 
lous individuals, political factions, or can- 
didates. 

Every employee should be more willing 
to spend his spare time and his own money 
for training in order that he may render 
better service, if he has some assurance that 
he will not lose his job at the close of each 
year, simply because someone elected to the 
governing board may desire to pay political 
obligations, even though faithful and eff- 
cient employees of long service must be re- 
moved without just cause. 

Such arbitrary removals have happened 
in the past and no one knows when they 
may happen in any district. The great ma- 
jority of employees will do much better work 





when the normal human desire for security 
is to some extent fulfilled. 

From an administration standpoint, the 
merit system of employment is sound, since 
it creates a degree of equality of treatment 
and protection for all employees of the dis- 
trict. The certificated teaching group have 
the great protection of the tenure law and 
retirement. The non-teaching group should 
have at least a smaller degree of protection. 
This protection is provided by the Personnel 
Commission (each member of which is ap- 
pointed and not elected) and which admin- 
isters the merit system. 

The value of the equality factor in admin- 
istration can best be realized by experiencing 
as I have the many expressions of gratitude 
and the sincere pledges of loyalty and effi- 
cient service from over 70 non-teaching em- 
ployees affected in our district. 

We of the administration believe that 
much valuable time and effort will be con- 
served for other work, time which has nec- 
essarily been used in interviewing prospec- 
tive employees and adjusting other personnel 








School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, newly-elected officers for 
1938-39—President—Edith Titcomb, Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, San Jose; 
Vice-President — Eleanor Dennett, Fresno 
State College; Secretary—Mrs. Florence Gar- 
diner, San Leandro High School, Oakland; 
Treasurer—Elinor Alexander, Salinas Union 
High School; Director—Eugenia McCabe, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland. 
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problems. These can be handled by the per- 
sonnel board and personnel director, both 
of whom serve on a part-time basis, thereby 
reducing the cost of the plan. 


It Makes Changes Easier 


Some may fear that once the plan is in 
operation it is difficult to remove an em- 
ployee who should be removed or to demote 
an employee who should be demoted. Upon 
investigation we found that school adminis- 
trators, where the plan is in operation, have 
experienced much less difficulty in handling 
such cases than under the old system. The 
proper adjustments are made without so 
much embarrassment to the school district 
board nor to the executive concerned. 


Although personnel problems are always 
a major concern in a school district of any 
appreciable size, we are convinced, from 
our investigation, that fears of this employ- 
ment plan are unfounded. We owe to the 
many loyal and faithful employees the pro- 
tection and encouragement it provides. It 
will prove to be of great benefit to the dis- 
trict. I am glad to recommend it to any 
school system. It may readily be put into 


effect by a resolution adopted by the local 
board. 


At Compton we believe that the action 
by our superintendent and governing board 
is a forward step, pointing toward better 
school administration, more adequate train- 
ing of those in service, higher type of em- 
ployees and a more contented, loyal and 
efficient personnel. 


Dan H. White Honored 


Marie E. Larson, Faculty Advisor to La 
Mezcla, Armijo High School Annual 


Srupents of Armijo Union High 
School, Fairfield, were grateful for an op- 
portunity to honor Dan H. White, for 40 
years Solano County superintendent of 
schools, and did so by dedicating this year's 
annual to him. In making the dedication, 
Mary Jean Davis, for many years a member 
of the faculty, has written: 


“To Dan H. White, superintendent of So- 
lano County Schools, 1898-1938—admired 
by educators afar, beloved by his teachers 
and co-workers, honored and welcomed by 
countless children, this edition of La Mezcla 
is respectfully and affectionately dedicated in 
recognition of his integrity of character and 
of his many years of faithful service to this 
community and to the county.” 


To Mr. White, who will retire from office 
when this school year is ended, has this 
quotation been directed: 


“Doing one’s duty as well as it can be 
done in whatever may be one’s position, 
regardless of the reward, and yet not despis- 
ing that reward when it comes—that is true, 
genuine success.” 








WE ASK PARENTS 


MODERN EDUCATION APPROVED BY PATRONS 
Ernest P. Branson, Supervisor of Educational Research, Long Beach Public Schools 


How generally today are parents 
accepting the more modern program of 
the public schools? 

The schools themselves believe in 


their program, but does the public ap- 
prove? 


To what extent is that portion of the 
public constantly exposed to educational 
ideas accepting the newer educational 


philosophies and practices. 


The results of a questionnaire or bal- 
lot recently sent out through the Long 
Beach elementary schools to 1600 un- 
selected parents throw some light on 
these questions. 


Parents were asked to vote first for 
five objectives which they regarded with 
most approval, then to indicate a second 
list of five objectives also approved but 
not so highly. They were further asked 
to indicate whether the home or school 
should be held responsible for the at- 
tainment of the aims chosen. 


Formulation of the Ballot Items 


A request was sent to each elementary 
principal and supervisor asking for state- 
ments dealing with two aspects of educa- 
tional aims and practices; namely, the tra- 
ditional and the modern. The ballot as first 
made up consisted of twenty items selected 
from the large number submitted. It was 
voted upon by more than a hundred par- 
ents in one subdistrict, tabulated, and re- 
vised before being sent out in the form re- 
ported here. 


A further explanation of the traditional 
and the modern as used in this discussion 
is needed at this point. A traditional aim or 
practice is one that appeared in educational 
discussions much earlier than one termed 
modern. It may or may not be in good 
standing in modern times. An aim that is 
termed modern is one that has appeared re- 
cently and, while it probably has the general 
acceptance of educators, it may or may not 
have secured popular support. Thus “learn 
to spell” is traditional in origin but con- 
tinues in modern use, while “learn the waste 
of war, etc.,” is modern in origin as an 
educational objective when compared on a 
chronological scale with learning to spell. 


Certain criteria were set up in wording 
and arranging the ballot items. There must 
be a consistency in grammatical structure. 
The items must be brief and clear if they 
are to be read and answered by anyone who 
might receive a ballot. There must be an 
equal number of items of traditional and 
modern character and they must appear in 


an irregular or chance order. There must be 
no statement so worded as to indicate the 
desired answer. 


The Ballot 


1. Learn to plan and carry through an enter- 
prise. 
2. Learn to spell. 


3. Require a high standard of achievement in 
all subjects before passing to the next grade. 


4. Acquire necessary skills and subject matter as 
occasion arises in school activity. 


5. Learn to obey without question. 
6. Use interests and purposes of children when- 
ever possible in selecting and assigning work. 


7. Learn where and how to find needed infor- 
mation. 


8. Acquire as much as possible of the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the race by using the three R’s 
as tools. 


9. Learn the waste of war, the rules of safety, 
the weighing of propaganda, and the need for 
adaptation to changed conditions. 


10. Learn the dates of many events of history. 
11. Study the rules of written expression. 


12. Teach young people how to think and how 
to reach decisions. 


13. Learn by studying assigned lessons and re- 
citing them to the teacher. 


14, Consider that individuals differ in abilities, 
tastes, and rate of learning. 


15. Cultivate a desire to create or enjoy that 
which is beautiful in art, music and literature. 

16. Learn fundamentals of arithmetic. 

17. Develop all sides of the child; intellectual, 
physical, emotional, social, and spiritual, as one 
person. 


18. Develop the ability to write legibly and 
rapidly. 


19. Learn to read aloud and pronounce cor- 
rectly. 


20. Learn to sacrifice individual desire for social 
good by cooperating in group activities such as 
clubs and committees. 

A. Have you met your child’s teacher? 


B. Have you enrolled in a parent education class 
within the last two years? 


C. Have you discussed any educational problem 
with a member of the school staff within the last 
two years? 


D. How many P. T. A. meetings per year do 
you usually attend? 


Findings 
The returns show that the public has set 
for the school as its most important task, 
“Teach young people how to think and 
how to reach decisions.” Educators will re- 
gard this as a serious responsibility and one 
not easy of accomplishment by an institution 


which has often valued memory more highly 
than thought. 


Replies were sorted into two groups by a 
device not detailed here. Group one is that 
group of parents closely in touch with edu- 
cation, while group two consists of those 
who because of home duties, employment, 
or diffidence are somewhat out of touch with 
the schools. Both groups favor teaching how 
to think as of first importance. Principals, 
however, place all round development first. 
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They also consider interests and purposes 
of children in selecting and assigning work 
as of more importance than parents do. 


Both groups favor more highly the acqui- 
sition of knowledge by the use of the three 
R’s as tools than they do the acquisition of 
skills and subject matter when occasion 
arises in school activity. Clearly outmoded by 
both groups are rote methods, learning to 
write by rule, and memorizing historical 
dates. 

“Learn the waste of war, the rules. of 
safety, the weighing of propaganda, and the 
need for adaptation to changed conditions,” 
are subjects favored more by the group one 
parents than those of group two. Group one 
show less regard for spelling, arithmetic, un- 
questioning obedience and high standards of 
achievement than the second group. 


Learning to spell is ranked similarly by 
principals and by the group one parents, 
but principals and group two parents differ 
greatly, these parents setting a high value 
on spelling ability. Group one parents rate 
the teaching of the waste of war, traffic 
safety, the weighing of propaganda, and the 
need for adaptation to changed conditions, 
very much above the principals’ rating. Prin. 
cipals believe in learning through activity. 
but parents in both groups see less advantage 
in that learning which is only incidental to 
an activity. 


One looks in vain for any of these aim- 
to be claimed as the sole responsibility of ~ 
the home. This is not surprising in view of 
the fact that they are the sort of things that 
educators have accepted either as exclusively 
for the school or as cooperative enterprises. 
A fine spirit of cooperation is evident in the 
assumption by the home of joint responsi- 
bility for more than half of these items. 
Sharing of educational tasks is more in evi- 
dence than division of labor. 


This educational opinion ballot was de- 
signed to ascertain the extent to which we 
have gained public support for our program. 
The ballot shows that we have good support 
from the informed public, the part of the 
public we can reach. 


The answers to the questions by which 
the returns were divided into two groups 
show that two parents out of three are kept 
away from meeting the school staff either by 
home duties, employment or reasons un- 
stated. 


How to reach the second group by letters, 
publications, telephone, personal calls, radio 
and other means, is a most important prac- 
tical question raised by the balloting. It is 
suggested as a major concern for the joint 
efforts of parents and teachers. 


Readers interested in the instructions for 
distributing at random and the methods of 
grouping returns will find them described 
in detail in a “Report of Educational Opin- 
ion Ballot in Elementary Schools” to be ob- 
tained on request from the Long Beach 
schools. For a similar study see “Parents 
and the Purposes of the School,” by Dwight 
L. Arnold, Educational Research Bulletin, 
September 15, 1937, Ohio State University. 
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THEY WANT TO KNOW 


A DISCUSSION GROUP IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


Everett V. O’Rourke, Principal, Cotati School, Sonoma County 


Darecnnc of the learning of 
adults in a rural community is not, in 
its entirety, much different from that of 
children. The parent, as the child, has 
a thirst for knowledge. There are prob- 
lems, the interest-span and how to sus- 
tain it, the pride of accomplishment, the 
learning phase, the longing for new en- 
vironments and how to satisfy that de- 
sire. 


Rural citizens do not have as many diver- 
sions as do their metropolitan cousins. 
Theaters, clubs, and other city pleasures 
are far. Radio has many messages, but it 
does not always supply the immediate de- 
mands of the individual, as is possible in 
prepared group meetings. Radio does not 
countenance argument, for it has only one- 
way transmission. 


It is necessary then to have a class not 
limited nor confined to narrow realms. We 
have found that Community Problems cover 
a multitude of desires. Anything effecting 
the world may become a community prob- 
lem. The European entanglements wrap 
themselves around the warmth of home 
fires, for our memories carry us easily back 
to the years of the World War. Most of us 
have ancestral roots among Teutons, Al- 
pines, or Mediterranean peoples. Scientific 
advancement or defeat is news of the day 
and the American man and woman. rural as 
well as urban, asks, “Why?” 


We who are directors of adult education, 
must answer “Why” and “What;"’ also 
where, when, who, and how. We must keep 
abreast of the times, for interests shift with 
great rapidity. Rural people have a keen 
desire to know. They feel the pulse of 
progress and do not wish to be kept guess- 
ing, nor left behind. 


There is not as much desire for intensive 
as for extensive study. Today we review the 
history of Japan with many of its various 
ramifications. Next week the Sino-Japanese 
dispute claims our attention. We study that 
subject for two weeks since there is a wish 
to know something of the background of the 
two countries as well as the reasons back 
of the present conflict. We discover that 
other nations are involved in the war and 
three or four weeks go by before everyone 
is satisfied with the amount of knowledge 
gained. 

Then we have a meeting with greatly-de- 
creased attendance, with no apparent reason 
for the drop. Perhaps a silent film, show- 
ing the National Parks of the United States 
and the fishing streams of various sections, 
would revive the interest. It does and brings 
new members who are interested in points 
of local historical importance, as well as the 
fishing and the National Parks. The interest 





in local history is handled by each member 
of the class agreeing to report on some 
place. After all of the places are listed on 
the blackboard and each person has chosen 
one to read about and talk about, they want 
to know where to get the information. The 
instructor agrees to go to the library, eight 
miles away, on the following day and get 
as much material as possible. If one library 
does not have the information it is some- 
times necessary to go to several places. Books, 
pamphlets, old newspapers, clippings, and 
other reading-matter are garnered from 
every conceivable place. 


After the flurry concerning local history, 
some of the people show an eagerness to 
know about the United States Immigration 
laws and acts. To get this information it is 
necessary to write to colleges, consuls, courts 
of law, visit libraries and lawyers, and pro- 
cure material by delving in ponderous tomes. 
All of this is done. 


One asks himself, “Am I gaining anything 
by all of this? Is it a useless waste of time 
to satisfy the idle curiosity of those about 
us?” Of course one gains and so do those 
who have requested the knowledge, for they 
show their eagerness in attentiveness, and 
their knowledge gained by their discussion. 


Racial Contributions 


The study of immigration and emigration 
leads easily to a study of the desirability of 
various races and their inter-related activi- 
ties; also to racial and national characteristics 
and qualities. A class in Community Prob- 
lems should capitalize the outstanding racial 
attributes and cultures of the people dis- 
cussed. 


We use as many forms of group activity 
as is practicable. Direct discussion is a means 
of getting better acquainted with the subject. 
Lecturing, by a group member, class leader, 
or outside speaker has been resorted to a 
few times. Panel discussions, debating, dem- 
onstration, book reports, the reading of pre- 
pared papers, as well as a good old-fashioned 
argument, are means by which the class 
members have become familiar with the cul- 
tural, social, historical, and political aspects 
of the world and its people. 


We have found that it is worthwhile to 
keep in mind the primacy of the revealing 
function. 


First, because the majority of people, par- 
ticularly adults, are susceptible to any occa- 
sion which gives them a chance to relive the 
past in terms of the present experience. 


Second, their years of living have given 
them (through exposure to life situations 
and dealing with people in order to main- 
tain a degree of social and civic standing) an 
attitude which when revealed under proper 
guidance is of inestimable value to the in- 
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structor if he is attempting to inculcate a 
cultural awareness in place of, or beyond 
that, which is in evidence as an individual 
predisposition. 

Third, the members of the group may and 
can gain knowledge which will be of benefit 
to them apperceptively. 


Wouen the search for knowledge and 
information becomes burdensome, and the 
desire to read and relate loses its zest, there 
is apt to be a decrease in attendance unless 
a meeting is scheduled which has in it some- 
thing which appeals to each and every one. 
At such a time we usually have a meeting 
which is primarily social. Several commit- 
tees are selected to arrange for the enter- 
tainment, the food, dish-washing, and other 
activities which help the success of a party. 


Responsibilities Are Shared 


Every member of the class has a job, but 
no one feels the weight of the work because 
it is diversion. The interest of the social 
meeting is increased by inviting the members 
of the Americanization class to meet with 
us, and to contribute to the entertainment, 
or assist in any other manner which appealed 
to them. This latter plan worked very well, 
for the Americanization class thought that 
the social meeting was a good idea and 
planned a party to which they invited the 
members of the Community Problems class. 

Also, the social meeting brought new 
members to the class who became interested 
in the topics scheduled for future sessions. 

When the springtime came and the earth 
called for planting, the class decided that 
there was too much work to be done on the 
farm to allow for necessary attention to 
reading and study; consequently, we closed 
school until autumn brings once again the 
end of harvest and the beginning of spare 
time. 


* * * 


Latin Texts Revised 


Sitver BURDETT COMPANY have 
brought out beautifully printed, revised and 
enlarged editions of Latin—First Year, by 
Magoffin and Henry of New York, and 
Latin—Second Year, by Berry and Lee of 
Indiana. 

These substantial and widely-used classi- 
cal texts, each comprising over 400 pages 
(with color plates and many illustrations) 
embody progressive educational technics. 

The intriguing illustrations are not only 
works of art, but contribute definitely to 
the pupil's understanding of the way in 
which the Roman people lived, worked, and 
played. In many instances the readings are 
definitely related to the illustrations. 

With constant emphasis throughout these 
books on the contribution which Latin makes 
to an effective mastery of English, the stu- 
dent is much more likely to approach the 
study of Latin with a constructive attitude 
and the determination to get out of it all 
that he can. 


TEACHERS SALARIES 


SALARY PAYMENTS TO TEACHERS: A STUDY OF THE PRESENT USE OF 
THE TWELVE-PAYMENT PLAN 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


Tis report covers a study of the 
extent to which the school districts of 
California are paying certificated em- 
ployees on the 12-payment plan. Data 
included are from reports of County 
Superintendents in 48 of the 58 coun- 
ties of the state. 


It will be recalled that California Teachers 
Association sponsored a law enacted by the 
1937 California legislature designed to over- 
come previously existing objections to the 
use of the 12-payment plan’. Knowledge of 
this law has, apparently, been widely circu- 
lated among teachers and trustees. It operates 
to protect the interests of both districts and 
certificated employees. The present study 
shows that 24.3% of the districts reporting 
are now operating on the 12-payment plan. 


As shown in Table I, percentages of dis- 
tricts operating on this plan are highest in 
city and unified districts (52%). Union 
high school districts come second with 38%. 
The 12-payment plan is least common among 
regular elementary school districts—22%. 


Table II gives by counties the number 
and percentage of elementary, unified and 
city districts in the 48 counties which are 
using the 12-payment plan. Table III gives 
similar information respecting the union high 
school and junior college districts. 


Only one county (Solano) is 100 percent 
on the 12-payment plan in all types of dis- 
tricts. In Alameda County 90 percent of the 
regular elementary districts and all other 
types of districts use the 12-payment plan. 
Del Norte, Kern, Glenn, Imperial, Inyo, 
Lake and Mariposa have no districts using 
this plan during the current year. 


Regular Summer Income 


It should be remembered that the law of 
1937 leaves the matter of 12-payments op- 
tional with the individual district. The chief 
advantage from the standpoint of the teacher 
is, obviously, to have a regular income dur- 
ing the summer months. This can be pro- 
vided for by the individual teacher by laying 
aside one-sixth of the regular monthly salary 
where the 10-payment plan is used. How- 
ever, it is probable that under the present 
law most district boards will be willing to 
adjust their plan of payments to conform to 
the wishes of their certificated employees. 


1, See School Code section 5.743. See also a com- 


plete discussion of the operation of this law in 


“Teachers Salaries’’ by Alfred E. Lentz—Sierra Edu- 


cational News, February, 1938. 


Type of District 


Regular Elementary 
Union Elementary 
City and Unified 
Union High School 
Junior College 


Contra Costa... . 
Del Norte 


Napa 
eS 
Orange........ 


Riverside. ...... 
Sacramento. ... 
San Benito 


San Bernardino. . 
San Diego 

San Francisco. . . 
San Joaquin 


Stanislaus... 


Sutter. ... 


Regular Elementary Districts 


Number 
on 12- 
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0 
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*One district with 19 teachers. 
#One additional district on 11-payment plan and one on 10-payment plan. 
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Rudolph D. Lindquist, at one time in the 
Oakland city school department and more 
recently professor of education and director 
of university schools at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has resigned, effective July 1, to become 
director of Cranbrook School at Bloomfield 
Hill, Michigan. 


TABLE I 


TABLE II 


Number and Percentage of Elementary School Districts Paying Teachers on 12-Payment 
Plan, 1937-38, by Counties and Types of Districts 
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TABLE III 


Number and Percentage of Union High School and Junior College Districts 
Paying Teachers on 12-Payment Plan, 1937-38, by Counties 
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Catering in College 


Mary Aline Polk, Modesto Junior College 


To provide practical experience in com- 
mercial catering, an experiment in run- 
ning a tea-room is now under way at Mo- 
desto Junior College. 


Open one afternoon a month to faculty, 
students, and friends of the college, the tea- 
room affords experience to the college cater- 
ing class in such fields as planning, buying, 
and preparation of food, in kitchen and 


Junior College Districts 
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table service, and in the duties of the tea- 
room hostess and cashier. 

The responsibilities of general manager, 
two waitresses, and kitchen manager rotate 
among the four students, who are assisted 
in the food preparation by two members of 
another class and by an N. Y. A. dish- 
washer. 

The greatest value according to Kathryn 
King, instructor, lies in the training in 
management, in the realization of the 
necessity for adaptability and careful plan- 
ning in directing helpers, seating guests, col- 
lecting money, and keeping things going 
smoothly. Valuable also is the training 


afforded the waitresses in keeping orders 
straight and in quick, courteous service. 
The name, Handicraft Tea Room, selected 
because tea is served in the handcraft labora- 
tory, suggested the exhibits which have been 
given each month for the entertainment of 
the guests. At the opening there was a 
demonstration of weaving. The second time 
the clothing classes presented a spring fash- 
ion show. Other afternoons feature class 
exhibits textiles, photography and art. 
Students in the class are available for 
small catering jobs in the community, for 
which they receive class credit as well as 
pay. Asa result they are occasionally called 
on to prepare and serve dinners or to pre- 
pare refreshments for large teas given by 
such organizations as the Garden Club and 
American Association of University Women. 


* * * 


Fluteolets 


Building Up the Elementary School 
Orchestra 


Minnie M. Howe, Director of Orchestra, 
Claremont Unified School District; Earl 
Thompson, District Superintendent 


In a school system where the teacher has 
the music in elementary school and high 
school, she has opportunity to keep her 
orchestras built-up by starting pupils on in- 
struments in the lower grades. 

During the depression, our elementary 
orchestra became smaller and smaller. Some- 
thing had to be done or the orchestra in 
junior and senior high schools also would 
grow smaller and smaller. 

In the fall of 1936, I decided to organize 
a melody band, using inexpensive fluteolets, 
which can be played on pitch and have fairly 
good tone quality. Instrument and book 
cost $2. This gave me opportunity to find 
the children with musical ability and let 
them see how much pleasure it is to play 
with a group. 

I began with three pupils. In three weeks 
we had grown to over 20, from grades 3 
to 6, practicing 25 minutes at noon, three 
days a week. 

The music is written in three parts. The 
children learned to read, count and follow 
the director, using regular orchestra routine. 
We play on the assembly program. 

Some of the children changed to regular 
instruments during the year. Others be- 
came interested and started on orchestral 
instruments, without playing the flutes at all. 
As a result, I had ten new orchestra mem- 
bers at the beginning of this school year. We 
started another melody band and hope to 
have even a larger number make the change 
next year. 

When the orchestra began to work on 
Haydn's Toy Symphony, the best players 
in the flute band were selected to play the 
toy instruments, triangle, nightingale, tam- 
bourine, etc., with us. 

This is an easy way to become acquainted 
with the children, to stimulate their in- 
terest in learning to play and to give them 
a means of self-expression. 





CABINS FOR YOUTH 


ATASCADERO INVESTS IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Mrs. Esther Lathrop Holmes, Teacher of Arts and Crafts, Atascadero Union High School 


De sscccnitaes situated in the 
California “Vale of Kashmir,” lying 
between Cuesta Grade and Paso Robles, 
along the Mission Trail, has the distinc- 
tion of having both a girl scout cabin 
and a boys’ cabin, situated in oppo- 
site corners of the spacious elementary 
school grounds and under the supervi- 
sion of the schools of which Dr. Ralph 
I. Hale is superintendent. 


The Atascadero community believes 
enough in its children and public schools 
to support this project and to maintain the 
cabins. 

The girls’ cabin was built first, under a 
99-year lease, in a beautiful spot on Atasca- 
dero Creek which runs through the school 
grounds. In 1933, after years of annual 
rummage sales, which were great events for 
the countryside, the Girl Scout Council—a 
group of intelligent, energetic women—de- 
cided that funds were sufficient to begin 
operations toward a permanent home for the 
girls. A small building was donated, and 
able-bodied and willing men moved it, with 
tractors and man power, to the appointed 
spot beside the leafy ravine. 

A concrete foundation was laid by do- 
nated labor. Then the carpenters—fathers 
and friends of the girls—began their part 
in the creation of the building which was 
to become a much-loved and really beautiful 
center for the life of the girls of Atascadero. 

There is a large living-room with fire- 
place and piano; deep roomy couches; long 
French windows hung with plaid draperies: 
a bathroom; a kitchen with many cupboards 
and shelves filled with china and silverware, 
and a large storage closet. 

At the back of the cabin is a spacious 
porch, enclosed with a railing, beneath the 
shade of the cottonwood trees lining the 
creek’s bank and slope. The glittering disks 
of the sunlit leaves make a shining roof 


through which one can see the blue of the 
sky. 


Thus the cabin grew and was finished and 
furnished and became the scene of meetings, 
gay suppers and parties. Occasionally the 
floor is lined with sleeping-bags and girls 
whispering through the night. 


Then the town awakened to the fact 
that the boys also needed a center for various 
activities and clubs. A movement started in 
1936 to raise funds. A community drive was 
instituted, the goal of which was to raise 
$1,000 in five days, to be wound up with a 
big bonfire and barbecue. The whirlwind 
campaign was pushed through successfully, 
assisted by our state senator, Chris Jespersen, 
whose son was one of the Hi Y leaders. The 
barbecue with the high school band holding 
high the enthusiasm, was a great event, 
cementing the interest of the entire com- 
munity in the projected building. 


The cabin, built of commercial logs, was 
started at once in a corner of the school 
grounds, on the edge of the creek which 
curves gracefully behind the group of ele- 
mentary school buildings, ball-fields and 
playgrounds. The two smart little cabins, 
one of brown logs and red roof, and the 
other white with a green roof, are thus at 
either end of the school plant. 
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The boys’ cabin has a large living-room 
which can be divided by curtains into four 
group divisions, two at each end of the 
room. There is a storage-closet, showers and 
large open porch facing the creek, as in the 
girls’ cabin. This building will be in use 
every night except Sunday, and under su- 
pervision of adult leadership. The Hi Y's, 
Boy Scouts, and Friendly Indians are the 
cabin hosts, but the cabin is used also for 
grade class meetings and parties. In fact any 
boys’ group with an adult leader may use 
this building. 


The two little cabins are both named 
after outstanding and loved members of 
their groups. The girls’ is Polly Harris 
Cabin, in memory of a fairy child who wrote 
verse that deserves to be remembered and 
was the daughter of the founder of girl 
scouting in Atascadero. The boys’ cabin is 
the Shannon Bryant Cabin, in memory of a 
remarkable boy whose shining life was 
brought suddenly to a close last winter. He 
was the son of leaders in both of the scout- 
ing movements. 


Atascaderans have taken shares in a 
worthwhile investment — that of building 
boys and girls into good citizens. 


Two New Ginn Books 


S wauinc HILL FARM, by Miriam E. 
Mason, a beautifully illustrated book of over 
300 pages, with many illustrations, spans 
the period 1817-1937, the evolution of 
American life; invaluable as a supplementary 


reader throughout upper grades and junior 
high school. 


Home Life in Far-Away Lands (revised), 
by Atwood and Thomas, is Book One in 
the Ginn geography series on the Earth and 
Its People. Built on the single-cycle plan, 
these geographies are based on the best of 
modern educational methods. They provide 
abundantly for pupil activity and appeal 
vividly to pupil interest. In the revised edi- 
tion all materials have been brought strictly 
up to date. 


The Polly Harris Cabin. The Boys Cabin, Shannon Bryant Cabin, Is Shown Above 
















































































































MARIMBA BAND 


Howard A. Greene, Teacher, Fremont School, Anaheim 


Tue lumberman wagged his head and 
looked very doubtful as we tested the sound 
of his 1 by 12 California redwood stock by 
tapping each board while balancing it over 
his second-floor lumber-shed rail. After some 
little time we had selected six boards, each 
14 feet long. 

When we asked our manual-training direc- 
tors, Mr. Fredrickson and Mr. Holmes, to 
rip the boards into 14-inch strips and ex- 
plained our plan, they remarked, “We don’t 
see much use but we'll do as you wish.” 
(They are real boosters of our band today.) 

Many of the boys of our class (Greene- 
ville—named by the class after the name of 
their teacher) and girls, too, volunteered to 
spend several Saturdays in the shop with 
me to make the marimbas. We developed a 
real marimba factory. Considerable experi- 
mentation took place, but we will mention 
here only the parts which actually are neces- 
sary to make the instruments. The shop 
men and Mr. Bonney, our principal, helped 
us. From this point forward we shall simply 
include all of the before-mentioned people 
in the pronoun “we.” 

We decided upon the 15-bar marimba, 
which is two octaves from middle C up. 
Since we wanted to make 40 instruments, 
one for each member of the class, we cut 
40 of each of the 15 bars. We had to re- 
member the principle: 


The longer the bar the lower the tone; 
The shorter the bar the higher the tone. 


This rule is not true unless the width, 
breadth, and thickness be the same in all 
bars. Even then the difference in tempera- 
ture, the density of the wood, and other 
conditions affect the pitch. 

If we happened to get the bars too short 
(high) we had to rasp out the center of 
the lower side. Another principle we had 
to remember: 


The thinner the bar the lower the tone; 
The thicker the bar the higher the tone. 


This rule also varies but is generally true. 
Each boy had his particular job. One 
sawed the strips into C lengths, a second 





into D, another into E, etc., to high C. An- 
other boy tuned each bar to our factory- 
made marimba. One boy sawed the ends of 
the bars off to raise the pitch, another rasped 
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out the bottoms to lower the pitch, while 
a third struck the bar under construction 
and the pattern to determine the amount 
of cutting or rasping. From here the tuned 
bars went to the sanders, then to the me- 
chanic who bored the holes at the nodal 
points. They were then, stained by a girl 
painter and dried with paper towels by her 
classmate. Then they were carried to the 
next table, by the proper monitor, to be 
varnished. 
The Frames Are Made 

While this work was in progress a similar 
group was making the frame upon which 
these bars were to rest. A still different 
group was making the folding legs. A clever 
youngster brought garden hose washers for 
the mallet receptacles. The small hard-rubber 
mallets were secured from the Ludwig people 
by the teacher upon his personal visit to the 
factory during the third week of school. 
The felt upon which the bars were to rest 
was gotten on this same trip from the 
Deagan Inc. Our final efforts completed 40 
very satisfactory marimbas. 

The class members brought a dollar each 
to pay for the material used and thus own 
their own instrument. A few of the class 
members bought the instruments on terms. 
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Duane the school days we made our 
own marimba instruction books. I helped 
them much from my own method. Each 
member of the class has a book. So much 
theory of music has been learned by the 
making of these books that a common testi- 
» mony of most of the class is like the one 
of a monotone who said, “I used to hate 
music but now it’s great!" The book includes 
an index of musical terms which have actu- 
ally become a part of the child's musical 
expression. 

The regular singing class has taken on 
new interest since the fundamentals have 
been so thoroughly learned by this marimba 
method. 


The unity of the class and the spirit of 
cooperation has so thoroughly gripped the 
Anaheim 6th Grade Class that I suggest for 
your general motivation of school interest 
that you organize your class into a marimba 


band! 


Personal and Social Adjustment, a text- 
book in social science, by Uhl and Powers, 
both of College of Education, University of 
Washington, a recent publication of Macmil- 
lan, is a substantial volume of 500 pages, 
providing abundant basic knowledge in a 
vital field and characterized by a winning 
simplicity of treatment. 


* * #* 


Wheeler Publishing Company, 2831 South 
Park Way, Chicago, publishers of the widely- 
used Child’s Own Way series (the Marjorie 
Hardy series with accessory workbooks, sup- 
plementary readers, manuals, bulletin-board 
materials, cards and card-holders, and print- 
ing sets), has now published a completely 
revised teachers manual for pre-primer, 
primer and first reader. This volume of 330 
pages is thoroughly revised to conform with 
the revised basal books. 


TRAINING FOR COLLEGE 


A BETTER PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


Wm. B. Brown, Director, Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City School District 


Conc is expressed in a num- 
ber of quarters these days that high 
schools are not providing the thorough 
academic training for college which was 
given 10 or 20 years ago. 


It is felt by some parental and uni- 
versity groups that current experiments, 
curriculum innovations, and reorgani- 
zation programs are endangering the 
education of the intellectually superior 
pupils. 

It is our feeling that these groups do 
not have as much ground for complaint 
as is at times indicated. Some values 
are, of course, bound to be neglected 
during any transitional period such as 
the present. 


However, if one gives careful con- 
sideration to all of the major changes 
and attempts to view the trends in a 
fair and impartial manner, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the high school 
is reaching the place where it will soon 
provide a much better training for ad- 
vanced academic studies than in the 
past. 


A number of developments which are 
not confined to Los Angeles or any 
other city will be cited in proof of this 
statement. We shall attempt to describe 
some of the specific changes which are 
being made with a view to providing 


a better preparation for advanced studies 
for those boys and girls who are plan- 
ning to go to college. 


Under the traditional secondary school 
program academic preparatory subjects, 
including algebra, geometry, English, 
foreign language, chemistry, and physics, 
have tended to cluster around grades 9, 
10, and 11. These studies have been 
thought of as courses to be gotten out 
of the way as quickly as possible in the 
early years of high school. As a result, 
there has been a tendency for pupils to 
pursue academic studies a year or two 
before they were ready to profit most 
from them. Furthermore, the race to 
get requirements out of the way has 
resulted in a thin program in the 12th 
year which was far from satisfactory 
as a preparation for the scholarly work 
at the college level. 


Present changes in the high school 
curriculum are definitely in the direc- 
tion of opening up the work of grades 
8, 9, and 10 to provide a more substan- 
tial general education and a greater va- 
riety of experiences in the fine and 
practical arts, and at the same time to 
encourage as far as possible a deferring 
of the more formal preparatory studies 
to the upper grades of the senior high 
school. As a result, algebra and geom- 
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etry are being postponed to grades 10, 
11, and 12; physics and chemistry to 
the 12th grade; and other studies in a 
similar way to grades 11 and 12. Pu- 
pils in the 11th and 12th years are be- 
ginning to realize the seriousness of 
college preparation and the importance 
of having an adequate, substantial back- 
ground for the type of work which they 
will pursue when they get to college. 


Foreign languages have long been 
considered an important part of the 
college preparatory curriculum. Beyond 
question they have been given credit 
for much more academic training than 
they have provided. However, at the 


‘present time there is considerable evi- 


dence of a new vitality in the foreign 
languages which gives much promise 
for the future. The Language Arts In- 
vestigation being directed by the School 
of Education of Stanford University 
has under way a number of important 
developments which should help fur. 
ther the improvement of the teaching 
in this field. Guidance in our schools 
is moving in the direction of encourag- 
ing, if not requiring, pupils to take 
three or four years of one language 
rather than two years each of two lan 
guages in case of pupils who elect more 
than two years of foreign language 
There is also an encouraging tendency 
in many schools, especially the junior 
highs, to defer the formal study of for- 
eign language for one or two years, giv- 
ing major emphasis during the first year 
of study to the life and culture of 
people of foreign countries and to 4 
general introduction to language as a 
facet of civilized living. 


Many New Findings and Ways 


Furthermore, the teaching of lan 
guages is profiting by many of the 
newer findings and newer ways of en 
riching classroom learning in basic courses 
Socialized and informal procedures are giv’ 
ing the foreign language study a type of 
treatment very similar to that found in much 
of the Social Living program. If languages 
are essential in the preparation of boys and 
girls for college study, then we can antici- 
pate that the future preparation in this area 
will be much better than that in the past. 
We still, however, need evidence to prove 
conclusively that the foreign languages are 
an indispensable preparation for all pupils 
who are planning to go to college. Un 
doubtedly they do serve the needs of those 
who have special interests in the language 
arts. For other intellectual pupils there is 
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serious question as to whether they are 
an indispensable preparation for advanced 
work. 





Ti core curriculum which is developing 
in many of our secondary schools is provid- 
ing a type of experience which is bound to 
be valuable for pupils whose interests are 
predominantly intellectual. While some of 
the work in the core program has tended 
to lack challenge and reality, there is every 
evidence that the basic objectives point 
toward a fundamental training which will 
be valuable for all pupils. There is an em- 
phasis upon scholarship including indepen- 
dent thought, research, and co-operative en- 
deavor which is indispensable. Real life prob- 
lems are coming to be a part of the core 
program in such a way that learning in the 
secondary schools is becoming a deeply seri- 
ous and significant venture. Students are 
given extensive opportunities to face hard 
realities from time to time and to prepare 
themselves for the rigorous types of study 
which are found in schools of higher learr 
ing. 

In this connection, it cannot be denied 
that a certain softness pervaded the tradi- 
tional, subject matter program of the past 
with its emphasis upon memory work. The 
superficial learning of factual information 
did not (many to the contrary), provide a 
challenge to the mental abilities of many 
superior boys and girls. The great wealth 
and variety of significant learning experi- 
ences which are being brought into the core 
curriculum give promise of promoting a type 
of personality growth which is essential to 
good scholarship. In this connection it is 
fully recognized that there is need for or- 
derly, systematic learning. At times in our 
eagerness to experiment and find better ways 
of organizing the learning program we have 
failed to require the learner to have a con- 
sciously ordered plan which he carries 
through to its logical conclusion. However, 
as newer techniques are more effectively de- 
veloped and as we learn how to make use 
of the materials of everyday life. this diffi- 
culty will be overcome. 


Arithmetic Is Improving 


Definite improvement in preparatory work 
in college mathematics is indicated. Algebra 
is quite generally being deferred to the 
senior high school, inasmuch as pupils tend 
to meet with greater success in the study 
of this subject at higher maturity levels 
Furthermore, there is indication of a stronger 
foundational arithmetic program in the jun- 
ior high school. Evidence points in the direc- 
tion of three years of general mathematics 
in grades 7, 8, and 9, closely related. to prob- 


‘lems and commercial realities of everyday 


life. 


In the senior high school some experi- 
menting is being planned with a view to 
determining more effective ways of teaching 
algebra and geometry. No definite outcomes 
have been indicated as yet but there are pos- 








A seminar on the parent-teacher move- 
ment will be conducted July 5-10 by Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
its national office in Washington, D. C. 
Officials of the National Congress and lead- 
ing educators will participate. Board and 
room can be obtained at moderate rates in 
the vicinity of the National Congress head- 
quarters, at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
There will be no registration fees; applica- 
tion blanks are distributed in California by 
Mrs. B. C. Clark, Sutter Creek. 








sibilities of humanizing these subjects and 
of correlating the work of algebra and geom- 
etry in ways which we have not anticipated 
in the past. As with foreign languages there 
is serious question as to whether algebra 
and geometry provide a preparation for col- 
lege which cannot be obtained in other 
ways. It is our prediction that the day is 
not far distant when algebra and geometry 
will not be required for admission to liberal 
arts colleges. 


In addition to these changes, the develop- 
ment of an enriched general science pro- 
gram is strengthening college preparation. 
The new broad field courses in life science 
and physical science are providing opportu- 
nities for study in the science field especially 
for those students who are not planning to 
pursue engineering and technical studies in 
college. These broad field senior high school 
courses should provide a much better gen- 
eral education for the liberal arts student 
than the technical physics and chemistry 
courses which all have been required to take 
in the past. 


The social sciences are also receiving more 
attention. The core curriculum is providing 
a much stronger and broader foundation in 
the general field of social and civic educa- 
tion than was provided in the history and 
geography courses of the past. Surely the 
study of contemporary problems are the analy- 
sis of issues and difficulties of a political, 
social, and economic nature, are resulting in 
a type of scholarship training which should 
be invaluable as a basis for the intensive 
study and research demanded of college 
pupils. In addition, there is a new emphasis 
being given to the communication arts, read- 
ing, writing, and speaking, which should 








What's Beneath The Label? is the title of 
Propaganda Analysis, volume I, number 7, 
monthly letter to help the intelligent citizen 
detect and analyze propaganda. Issued by 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 132 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City, the monthly 
letters are circulated privately to educators 
and students, publishers and journalists, bus- 
iness men and trade unionists, ministers and 
welfare workers, and to all who desire peri- 
odic, objective appraisals of today’s propa- 
gandas, their sources and the channels 
through which they flow. 
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result in much better preparation in these 
basic English skills. 

The developments described above do not 
tell the entire story, however. There are 
some phases of the senior high school cur- 
riculum which need much more study and 
improvement before we can. say that we are 
adequately preparing boys and girls for col- 
lege. A greater variety of substantial, aca- 
demic electives should be provided in senior 
high schools for pupils who will profit by 
them. The English and social studies work 
in the core program is not sufficient. Crea- 
tive writing, literature, speech, history, politi- 
cal science, and geography are important 
fields in which highly specialized, academic 
electives should be available in schools which 
are large enough to offer these courses. 
These specialized courses should not be re- 
quired of all pupils who are planning to go 
to college, but should be available for those 
who desire them. 


General Science Needs Enrichment 


As indicated above, much remains to be 
done to strengthen the mathematics program, 
at least if it is to continue to hold the place 
which it has held in the past as a basic 
part of college preparation. A better ap- 
proach to the treatment of contemporary 
problems is needed in the social sciences. 
The field of general science can stand much 
enrichment in the senior high school. These 
are only a few of the areas in which study 
is needed. 


Regardless of these shortcomings, there 
is sufficient evidence to show that the high 
school of today, while primarily concerned 
with general education, is at the same time 
showing real concern for the preparation of 
the abler student for advanced study in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 


A CAREFUL study of the core curricu- 
lum, the broad field courses, and the elective 
offerings in a modern, reorganized high 
school should convince parents and university 
people that boys and girls with superior in- 
tellectual qualities are receiving the thought- 
ful consideration of those immediately con- 
cerned with their educational progress. 


A highlight of Public Schools Week pro- 
gram, Washington School, Sacramento, in 
the school auditorium, was the dedication 
to the memory of Mary L. Woods, of a 
beautiful, full-sized reproduction of Gains 
borough's Blue Boy. 

At the time of her passing in 1932 Miss 
Woods had been teacher, vice-principal, and 
principal in Washington School for 49 
years, 35 of which were in the principalship 
alone. A lover of art, the Blue Boy portrait 
was one of her favorite paintings. 

Berta Groth, Lucy Turner and Lucy Zangerle, 
from among her former teaching associates and City 
Clerk Harry Denton, a prominent Washington 
School graduate, participated in the dedicatory exer- 


cises; Roy E. Learned, the present principal, pre- 
sided. 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF SCHOOL CODE SECTION 5.505 ON 
THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1938-39 


O. S. Hubbard, Graduate Student, University of California 


TEACHER - TRAINING institu- 
tions and school administrators are very 
much interested at present in the prob- 
able effects of School Code section 5.505 
on the demand for teachers during the 
school year 1938-39. 


This section, enacted by the 1935 Legis- 
lature and operative during the current 
year, provides that “when a permanent em- 
ployee reaches the age of 65 years, or if a 
permanent employee has reached the age of 
65 years, permanent classification of such 
employee shall cease, and thereafter em- 
ployment shall be from year to year at the 
discretion of the governing board.” 


The law applies in all tenure districts (dis- 
tricts having an average daily attendance of 
not less than 850), with the exception o: 
the San Francisco Unified School District 
which is exempted because of the city char- 
ter provision retiring teachers at the age of 


70 years. 


Method Employed 


The writer has been studying the effects 
of this code section in the 161 tenure dis- 
tricts of California, embracing 73% of the 
total average daily attendance of the state 
and 71% of the total number of teachers. 
He was not concerned with administrators 
and supervisors in these districts. Nor was 
he concerned with those teachers who gained 
tenure in what are now non-tenure districts 
during the four year period 1927-31, when 
all districts in California were under tenure 
regardless of size. 


Data .were gathered through a carefully- 
prepared survey sheet which was sent to all 
superintendents and principals in tenure dis- 
tricts. Information was requested on such 
matters as the following: (1) policy adopted 
by the board with respect to the continued 
employment or dismissal of 65 - year-old 
teachers; (2) policy preferred if the board 
had as yet adopted no formal policy; (3) 
number of teachers affected on the various 
teaching levels. 


At the present writing returns have been 
received from 121 (75.1%) of the 161 ten- 
ure districts in the state. These 121 districts 
embrace approximately 91% of the total 
average daily attendance in all tenure dis- 
tricts. 


Board Policies with Regard to Dismissal 


In the survey sheet administrators were 
asked to check the one of three policies 
given which best describes the policy which 
the board will follow in meeting the situa- 
tion created by the enactment of code sec- 
tion 5.505. They were also asked to indicate 


the number of vacancies which would result. 
The policies were stated as follows: 
A. Not to re-employ any teacher in 1938-39 who 


is now 65 years of age, or who will have attained 
65 by the close of the school year 1937-38. 


B. To dismiss only those teachers 65 years of age 
who, through physical or mental disability, are un- 
able to teach with acceptable efficiency. 


C. Not to take advantage of the law terminating 
tenure at age 65, thereby creating no vacancies be- 
cause of the law. 

Of the 121 districts from which returns 
were received, 61 representing 76.7% of the 
a.d.a. of all tenure districts, reported that 
policies had been adopted. 


Of these 61 districts: 


39 (63.9%) will follow Policy A. 
variations ) 


18 (29.5%) 
variations) 


4 (6.5%) will follow Policy C. 


(13. with 


will follow Policy B. (3 with 


The variations indicated above are found 
for the most part in the larger cities of the 
state. In general the variations provide for 
a more gradual application of the retire- 
ment policy. In some cities, for example, 
only those teachers who have reached 70 will 
be retired at the close of the current school 
year, those who have reached 69 at the close 
of the following year, etc. The lowering of 
the age of retirement will continue until the 
level of 65 is reached. Thereafter all teach- 
ers will retire at age 65. 


One city will not enforce the retirement 
policy until next year when all teachers who 
have reached 65 will be retired. Some cities 
provide that teachers over 65 may be em- 
ployed part-time. Some cities will continue 
to employ teachers who have reached 65 
subject to the passing of a satisfactory physi- 
cal examination. 


Probable Vacancies 


Sixty districts representing 14.4% of the 
total average daily attendance in tenure dis- 
tricts report that no policy affecting retire- 
ment has been adopted at the present writ- 
ing; 27 of these are elementary districts; 19 
are union high school districts which employ 
relatively few teachers. Nine of the 60 dis- 
tricts report probable vacancies, numbering 
14, in case the boards adopt policies retiring 
teachers at age 65. Thirty-seven of the 60 
districts indicated that they would have no 
vacancies. A large number of these districts 
have no teachers near the 65-year mark. 


How many vacancies will develop at the 
close of the current school year as a result 
of board action under School Code section 
5.505? 


The total number of vacancies for the 61 
tenure districts reporting a policy adopted 
(and including 9 tenure districts without 
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policy, but reporting probable vacancies) 
will be 618. These vacancies are in districts 
embracing 91% of the total average daily 
attendance in all tenure districts. 

The vacancies are divided, according to 
levels of teaching, as follows: 


Level of Teaching Number of Per cent 


Vacancies 
Kindergarten 11 47 
Elementary 299.5 48.4 
Junior High School 88 14.2 
Senior High School 206.5 33.3 
Junior College 11.5 1.8 
Not Indicated 2.0 3 


618.5 99.7 


The total includes 18 teachers in one 
city who may not be dismissed if they pass 
a satisfactory physical examination. 

Six hundred eighteen may be somewhat 
lower than the actual number of vacancies 
which will occur on account of the fact that 
it does not include the probable vacancies in 
those tenure districts, representing 8.9% of 
the total number of teachers employed, 
which did not return the survey sheets. If 
we assume that vacancies will occur in these 
districts in the same ratio to the total num 
ber of teachers employed as in the districts 
reporting, this would result in an additional 
60 vacancies. Adding 60 to 618 gives a total 
of 678 which represents the probable num- 
ber of vacancies which will result at the 
close of the school year through board ac- 
tion retiring teachers under the provisions 
of section 5.505. 


Norte: Some districts, no doubt, have assumed 
that favorable court action would be forthcoming 
in the case of Elizabeth A. Davis, Plaintiff, vs. the 
County of Los Angeles, et. al., Defendants, in 
which the plaintiff as a taxpayer, seeks to enjoin 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education from the 
establishment of a teachers retirement plan and the 
Board of Supervisors ftom levying a tax to meet 
the cost thereof. 

The Superior Court of Los Angeles County hand- 
ed down a decision in favor of the defendants. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court and this 
court has recently remanded the case to the Appel- 
ate Court. 

Since final action in this case can not be had in 
time to put local retirement systems into effect for 
the school year 1938-39, it is probable that, pend- 
ing a decision, a number of districts will retain 
teachers who will have passed the 65-year mark by 
June 30 whom they had intended to retire at that 
time, provided the case had been passed upon favor- 
ably by a court of final jurisdiction. This action 
will probably reduce the estimate of 678 given above. 


Turner E. Smith Books 


Torner E. SMITH AND COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Georgia, have recently published 
two noteworthy books: 

1—Vocabulary Building, by J. M. Stead- 
man, Jr., of Emory University, comprising 
200 pages is an excellent practical lesson- 
book especially for grades 11 and 12. 

2—Workbook in Occupational Guidance, 
by Paul W. Chapman, University of Geor- 
gia, 140 pages, to accompany his admirable 
text on occupational guidance published by 
the same company, may be used with any 
standard text dealing with vocations. 
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COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


John W. Harbeson, Ph.D., Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena 


I. CONFERENCES of junior col- 
lege administrators, frequent reference 
has been made to the inappropriateness 
of the word junior in the term junior 
college. The same objection has alsc 
been made by certain writers of note 
in reporting studies on the junior col- 
lege. For example, the commission for 
the study of higher education in Cali- 
fornia, headed by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
stated in its published report in 1932, 
“The term ‘junior college’ is unfortun- 
ate. It is not junior to anything—cer- 
tainly not to the university in its pri- 
mary or main functions. It is really 
senior to all common schooling below it 
—the capstone of socializing or civiliz- 
ing education.” 


Those making such objections recog- 
nize the fact that when the junior col- 
lege was first organized it was, in fact, 
a junior college. The institution started 
out by offering only those courses which 
comprised the curricula of the lower di- 
visions of the standard college. The 
avowed purpose was to offer the first 
two years of college work, for the com- 
pletion of which the student was ex- 
pected to transfer to a higher institu- 
tion. 


With the growth of the movement, how- 
ever, the situation has become entirely 
changed. Students have flocked to the junior 
college who have no intentions of transfer- 
ring to the standard college, and have de- 
manded courses that articulate with the 
world of business and industry rather than 
with the upper reaches of the university. In 
fact, in scores of junior colleges today, the 
number of terminal students by far outnum- 
ber the university preparatory group. So im- 
portant has this new service of the junior 
college become that Dr. William H. Snyder 
—founder of Los Angeles Junior College—- 
referred to it as “the most important func- 
tion of the junior college.” For this large 
group of terminal students the institution 
here represented cannot properly be re- 
ferred to as a junior institution. 


There is too much of educational signifi- 
cance in this problem to permit us to pass it 
by as a mere quibble about a name. For 
several reasons the term junior constitutes a 
distinct liability. In the first place it tends to 





1 State Higher Education in California, Report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the advancement of 
Teaching, June 24, 1932. 


divert the attention of students, teachers 
and patrons alike from the most important 
function of providing terminal education to 
the relatively less significant one of provid- 
ing university preparatory education. In the 
second place the term tends to glorify the 
certificate courses and cast somewhat of a 
stigma upon the terminal offerings. 


On the other hand it would not be proper 
to adopt, without some qualifying adjective, 
the term college, a name which for 300 
years has been preempted by another and 
different type of institution, to the like of 
which the junior college does not aspire. It 
will be the purpose of this paper to consider 
the opportunities of the junior college for 
service to the entire community—young and 
old alike—and humbly to suggest as a pos’ 
sible appellation for an institution of such 
far-reaching significance the term Commun- 
ity College. 


The Educational Philosophy 
Underlying the Concept 
of Community College 


Under the concept of community service 
the junior college is to serve the entire com- 
munity of every age and walk in life. It is 
based on the philosophy that education is a 
life-long process extending from birth to 
death. In a true sense there can be no com- 
pletion of education. No matter what de- 
grees one may have acquired, if he ceases his 
study on graduation he becomes hopelessly 
submerged in the onward tide of progress, 
and he will one day awaken to find that he 
must be re-educated. 


This is a fact which is well-known and 
accepted by all members of the community. 
Residing in all junior college districts are 
thousands of people, graduates of high 
school and even colleges with excellent rec- 
ords who feel the need of more education, 
and who would eagerly avail themselves 
of the opportunities of the junior college if 
they were made available and placed at 
hours which would make possible their at- 
tendance. 


The traditiorial idea has been that edu- 
cation was for the young alone and it was 
thought that men who failed to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of education in that 
period of life had forever lost their oppor- 
tunities. The figure may be repeatedly found 
in old educational literature of the youthful 
mind as a plastic tablet, easily susceptible to 
impression, and the implication is always 
there, openly stated or clearly implied, that 
with advancing years the mind becomes 
hardened and sets like cement, thereby rend- 
ering impossible the acquisition of new ideas. 

This is, of course, a myth which has 
been long since exploded and the phenom- 
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enal growth of adult education bears wit- 
ness to the fact that not even the humblest 
layman any longer accepts it. The studies 
of Dr. E. L. Thorndike have established 
the fact that the ability to learn even in- 
creases with advancing years, at least into 
the high 50°s. Moreover ‘we have in every 
community living examples of the power of 
the human intellect to acquire new ideas and 
continue alert even to the point of senility. 
Physically speaking, man reaches a very 
early and almost abrupt cessation of his 
capacity to develop, after which he slowly 
but surely deteriorates, but the time need 
never come when he may not continue his 
intellectual growth providing the oppor- 
tunity is at his hand. It is the sublime 
privilege of the junior college to provide 
this opportunity and stimulate man to his 
maximum life-time achievement. 

The ever-increasing leisure of a modern 
machine age to which social philosophers 
continually call our attention is another 
factor which stimulates man to continuous 
life-time intellectual achievement. For the 
rank and file this increased leisure is a 
modern phenomen. The long work day of 
the past excluded from his life everything 
but rest and relaxation at the end of the 
shift. Under such conditions the education 
of the masses must necessarily cease when 
work began. 

But today the machine does the work of 
a score of hands and the opportunity of 
creative recreational activity is at the door 
of the average man. The six-to-eight-hour 
day and the five-day week are ceasing to 
be exceptional. The increased leisure which 
the shorter working day affords may be a 
blessing, or it may be a curse. Human 
nature is such that man cannot consume long 
hours in utter idleness or passive amuse- 
ment. Leisure, to be satisfying, must be 
In the profitable use of this 
leisure the junior college is destined to play 
a leading role for young and old alike. 


creative. 


Organization of the Junior College for 


Community Education 


The typical program of adult education, 
with its ever-shifting enrollment and low 
standards, cannot function adequately in a 
junior college situation. Education is a con- 
tinuous process and in the upper secondary 
school need not be sharply differentiated 
as if different in character from the rest of 
the college program. To meet the educa- 
tional needs of the whole community the 
junior college should function over an ex- 
tended day. Adequate community educa- 
tional service requires that the regular 
program of the junior college should extend 
from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. The regular 
offerings of the college should be available 
during this entire period without interrup- 
tion. This program assures not only the 
maximum and most economic use of the 
districts investment but also brings educa- 
tional opportunity to the door of every 
citizen in the community. 

The program does not require a separate 
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organization for the late afternoon and eve- 
ning set-up. The regular administration and 
faculty should function over the entire 
period. True, a particular member of the 
administration staff should be made respon- 
sible for the program of the extended day, 
but he should function under the principal 
and be a part of the regular college organi- 
zation. Teachers loads and hours need not 
be increased but the faculty should be suf- 
ficiently enlarged to take care of the ex- 
tended day classes. The jurisdiction of 
deans and department chairmen should also 
extend throughout the entire period. The 
director of the extended day should be a 
community coordinator with extensive com- 
munity contacts and should be provided 
with a mileage allowance for the use of his 
automobile. Besides the regular courses of 
the day program, the late afternoon and eve- 
ning curriculum should be enriched with 
such special courses as the needs of the 
community may require. 


Under such a program the enrollment 
of the late afternoon and evening classes 
are as much a part of the college society as 
are the regular day students. They should 
belong to the student body, pay the student 
body fee and enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of the regular students. They 
should meet the same attendance and scholar- 
ship requirements and likewise receive the 
same credits for work accomplished. En- 
rollment in the extended day classes should 
begin and end on exactly the same dates as 
that of the regular day. Under such a set- 
up there is no such thing as regular college 
and adult education. Young unemployed 
students carrying a full load should be 
privileged to enroll in the evening courses 
and there is no reason why an adult per- 
son should not enroll in the regular day 
classes if he can find the time. In short, 
the junior college functions as a community 
college serving the entire population and age 
and vocational status should have not the 
slightest bearing on educational opportunity. 


The efficient functioning of a community 
college requires close cooperation with the 
community. This end can be achieved by 
the organization of a Citizen's Advisory 
Committee in which every civic body of the 
district may have a representative and of 
which the director of the extended day 
should serve as advisor and representative 
of the college. In the Pasadena Junior 
College the following civic organizations 
have representation on the Citizen's Ad- 
visory Committee: 


Alumni Association of Pasadena Junior College, 
American Legion, Professional Business Women's 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, City Board of Di- 
rectors, Civic League, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Knights of Columbus, Masonic Bodies, Merchants 
Association, Metropolitan Business Men's Associa- 
tion, Pasadena Central Labor Union, Pasadena Junior 
College Patron’s Association, Pastors’ Union, Pasa- 
dena Federation of Parents and Teachers, Realty 
Board, Shakespeare Club, United Service Clubs, 
Pasadena Post, Star-News, Pasadena Independent, 
Property Division of Realty Board, Young Men's 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Boy Scouts. 


This group meets at the college for a 
luncheon about six times per year where 
they discuss the offerings and ways and 
means by which the college may more ade- 
quately serve the educational needs of the 
community. The enthusiasm of the group 
is unbounded and each member goes back 
to his civic body a living apostle of the 
gospel of life-long learning through the 
agency of the community college. 


In addition to the organization of the 
Citizen’s Advisory Committee there should 
be frequent metings of representatives of 
the leading vocations carried on in the com- 
munity with the administration staff of the 
college. Practicing lawyers and doctors as 
well as other professional and vocational 
groups should meet with members of the 
college staff to discuss the offerings and 
their content and the training that should 
be given in preparation for their respective 
fields. In Pasadena it is planned to have 
each of these groups meet at least once per 
year for luncheon and discussion. The com- 
munity will thereby be made junior college 
conscious and employers will naturally look 


to the junior college as a source of supply 
for recruits. 


Community Educational Services To Be 
Rendered by the Junior College 


The following community educational 
services can and should be rendered by the 
modern junior college serving in the capacity 
of a community institution: 


1. The Educational Program of the Ex- 
tended Day. 


In the Pasadena Junior College there are 
at present approximately 1000 persons en- 
rolled in the extended day—most of whom 
are adults. A total of 81 different courses 
are being offered. The average number of 
units carried by each person is six. The 
following different departments are repre- 
sented in the curriculum: English, Music, 
Art, Language, Commercial, Social Science, 
Physical Science, Technology, Mathematics, 
Biological Science, Home Economics, and 
Physical Education. 


All of these persons have student body 
fees and have met the same obligations of 


enrollment and attendance as 
regular day students. The same examina- 
tion schedule is carried out and high 
collegiate standards are maintained in the 
classes. All courses yield full college credit 
and are regularly entered in the office of 
the dean of records. Many of the students 
enrolled are college and university graduates. 
These courses are not to be confused with 
the adult evening high school which is main- 
tained elsewhere in the city. 


have the 


2. The Community Forum. 


One of the most significant educational 
services rendered for the community by Pasa- 
dena Junior College is a series of 24 con- 
secutive weekly forum lectures presented on 
Tuesday evenings. Lectures are all by recog- 


nized authorities within their respective 
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fields including such illustrious names as 
Will Durant and Everett Dean Martin. In- 
asmuch as most of the lecturers have been 
secured from Southern California and dates 
can be arranged to suit the convenience of 
the speaker, the usual fee has been $25 al- 
though in a few cases as much as $100 to 
$250 has been paid. This entire series of 24 
lectures was offered to the community at 
a cost of $1 for the season or a little less 
than five cents per lecture. 


The patrons association of the college 
sponsored the course in cooperation with 
the director of the extended day. There was 
an early and complete sell-out of the entire 
2175 seats of the college auditorium and 
orders are now pouring in for next year's 
programs. The project has been self-sup- 
porting and it can be conservatively said 
that nothing has been accomplished by the 
college that has so promoted desirable public 
relations as this forum series. 


3. The Institute Series. 


Another significant contribution which the 
community college can make to the whole 
population is a series of institutes in special 
fields of interest. An excellent example of 
this is an institute on safe motherhood re- 
cently completed at Pasadena Junior College. 
In carrying out the program the active co- 
operation and assistance of the local medical 
association was secured. 


The institute consisted of a series of four 
lectures followed by questions and forum 
discussion held weekly on Monday evenings 
on the college campus and delivered by 
members of the medical profession. The sub- 
jects treated were, first, pre-natal care, 
second, food and the baby, weight control 
for mother and child, third, new means of 
alleviating pain at child-birth, and fourth, 
modern obstetrics. 

These lectures were free to the public and, 
inasmuch as the doctors very generously con- 
tributed their services, were presented with- 
out cost to the college. The attendance at 
the first lecture was slightly in excess of 50 
but by the end of the series approximated 
100. The meetings were attended by both 
husbands and wives and created extensive in- 
terest throughout the community. 


In order to secure the right composition 
of the audience the director of the extended 
day mailed announcements to couples who 
had been married within the past several 
years the names and addresses of whom he 
received from the license bureau. In addi- 
tion the newspapers gave extensive space for 
publicity and a gratifying response was 
secured from the city. 

The next institute series at Pasadena 
Junior College is to be given by the legal 
profession. The director of the extended 
day approached the president of the local 
bar association inquiring whether or not 
there was a body of legal knowledge in 
which the public at large would be in- 
terested. The reply was emphatically in 
the affirmative and another institute on 
legal knowledge of interest and value to the 
layman will be held before the end of the 
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current school year somewhat similar in 
character to the institute on safe mother- 
hood. 


These institutes, like the lectures of the 
forum series yield no college credit but as 
an agency for community education their 
possibilities are almost unlimited. Scores of 
subjects of vital interest to the public can 
be presented under the auspices of the junior 
college in short institutes extending over 
approximately a month's time with sufficient 
comprehensiveness to make them reasonably 
well understood by the layman. Here again 
we find a marvelously-potent means for the 
promotion of favorable public relations. 


Tez writer of this paper does not pre- 
tend to be presenting a program which is 
peculiar to Pasadena. It is well-known that 
many if not all of these services and even 
more are being rendered by other junior 
colleges, probably in an even more effective 
way. Pasadena has been cited for an ex- 
ample only because the author is more 


familiar with the conditions there than else- 
where. 

The significant idea is that the junior 
college cannot justify itself by the limited 
program with which it originally started. 
It must become in a real sense a com- 
munity institution serving the educational 
needs of all the citizens of the community 
without regard to age or walk in life. It 
must extend its day into hours which will 
make its opportunities available to the em- 
ployed public. 

It must study the needs and interests of 
all the“people and put on a program adapted 
to their needs. When this happy day arrives 
we shall have no problem of public relations. 
Obstructionists will disappear and the tax- 
payers will become our staunchest friends 
and most enthusiastic supporters. 

The artifical distinction between regular 
and adult education will vanish and the 
new community college will serve the edu- 
cational needs of the whole population in a 
continuous and uninterrupted program of 
life-long learning. 





FOR CONSUMERS 


Edgar H. McMath, Principal, Calipatria Union High School, Imperial County 


new and different in 
the way of school entertainments was 
recently attained in an informal student 
body program. Educational and enter- 
taining were the skits presented by 
the combined science classes of the Cali- 


patria Union High School. 


And above all, the skits were the original 
and unaided composition of a chemistry stu- 
dent, Judith Elster, a junior student of this 
small high school located in the southernmost 
part of California, Imperial Valley, known 
throughout the world as the Winter Garden 
of America. 

Ten days before the program was to he 
presented, the principal told the science in- 
structors, Mr. Brown and Mr. Hamer, that 
he was expecting a program of educational 
merit. 

The two teachers quickly presented the 
matter to the program committee of the 
science classes, suggesting that data from the 
Consumers’ Union Reports would be both 
interesting and educational. Judith Elster 
suggested that several skits would be appro- 
priate and volunteered to write them. Be- 
Cause time was limited she decided to make 
the script adaptable for reading and to do 
away with memorizing of lines. 

A few days later she had completed two 
skits which covered the material adequately. 
These Miss Elster entitled Cosmetic Hokum 
and Three Practical Men. The first dealt 
with cosmetics and the other concerned cam- 
eras, radios, automobiles, shaving soaps, etc. 
In addition to the two skits the program 





contained an oration on consumption of 
gasoline in relation to speed, a demonstra- 
tion on how to grow plants without soil, and 
last but not least an exposition by several 
boy scouts on how to make rope. 


Before presentation the program seemed 
uninteresting but the applause received 
would have heartened even professionals. In 
all, only three hours were used for practice, 
and the use of the script on the stage was 
hardly noticeable. 


Everyone was satisfied and both the stu- 
dents and faculty heaped many compliments 
on the instructors and Miss Elster, who 
really deserved the full credit. 


The program has revolutionized the en- 
tertainments in the high school. Instead of 
going to the library to obtain various plays 
and skits for their programs, the students 
and teachers are now vieing with one an- 
other to see which class can produce the 
best, most original, educational, and enter- 
taining program. 


It has long been a custom in this school, 
as in many others, to have programs enacted 
by the students given in student body assem- 
blies. At first the classes took turns enter- 
taining every week. Then when motion- 
pictures became practical, movies were alter- 
nated with them every other week. This 
year, for convenience, the programs have 
been assigned to the various departments, but 
not until the unusual science program was 
there any marked difference in their nature. 
Now, since the success of that innovation 
it seems that the assemblies will become the 
pride and joy of the school. 
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Progressive Education at the Crossroads, 
by Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State University, 
a little book of 128 pages, recently published 
by Newson and Company, 72 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is a searching analysis of 
certain recent trends in American education. 


Helen Swett Artieda 


Mies. HELEN SWETT ARTIEDA, 
famed educator, author, social worker and 
daughter of John Swett the organizer of 
California’s public school system, recently 
passed away. 


Daughter of pioneer residents of Martinez, 
Mrs. Artieda was an early day associate 
and friend of John Muir, the naturalist. 
She was one of the founders of the John 
Muir Association, the Associated Charities 
of Alameda County, the Big Sisters, Girls’ 
Housing Council, Mothers’ Health Center, 
Alameda County chapter of the Red Cross, 
the Community Chest and the Public Wel- 
fare League. 

Graduate of Girls High School in San Francisco, 
San Jose Normal School, Stanford University, Mrs. 
Artieda was famed for her writings on education and 
applied psychology and was co-author of the work, 
“San Francisco Relief Survey,’’ published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, which has been used all 
over the world as a technical guide on the relief 
methods used in the 1906 disaster. 

Among her many activities was the or- 
ganizing of the Legal Aid Society. In 
1912 she married Gregorio Artieda, vocalist, 
at Boston. The family home was in Oak- 
land. 


Placement and Guidance 
at U. C. 


Herman SPINDT, superintendent of 
Kern County High School and Junior College 
District, has accepted a newly-created posi- 
tion at the University of California, in 
charge of the Department of Placement and 
Guidance. Mr. Spindt will direct the place- 
ment and guidance work at the University at 
Berkeley, and also at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


There are few California schoolmen better 
known or more highly respected than Her- 
man Spindt. He carries to his new position 
an intimate knowledge of the working con- 
ditions in California schools. His wide 
friendship among school people makes him 
particularly valuable to the University of 
California. 


Mrs. May L. Cheney for many years has 
been in charge of the Placement Division of 
the University, and because of her courteous 
and considerate treatment of the applicants 
for teaching positions who have registred 
with her, she has made a real place for her- 
self in the teaching profession. The ethical 
principles which Mrs. Cheney at all times 
maintained in her work have helped mater- 
ially to put teacher placement work in Cali- 
fornia on a high plane. 
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Cc. T. A. CLASSROOM 


TEACHERS 


DEPARTMENT 


NORTHERN SECTION 


Lottiellen Johnson, Sutter Junior High School, Sacramento, President 


Cassroom DEPARTMENT of the 
Northern Section is the youngest infant in 
the group. Greater friendliness among the 
teachers is the first project. Scattered terri- 
tory, long distances and mountain ranges 
divide members into many small districts. 
It is difficult to know one face to face. 


The large meeting in Sacramento every 
other year offers an opportunity to correct 
this. The officers of the section and in- 
stitute committee present interesting and 
worthwhile programs. The administrators 
from all the cities and counties contribute 
to the success of the undertaking. It now 
becomes the privilege of the classroom teach- 
ers to add their efforts in diffusing a greater 
spirit of friendliness throughout the session. 


The executive board is planning to form 
itself into a large welcoming or greeting 
committee. Each member—there is one 
from each city and county institute unit—is 
to select a sub-committee from his own in- 
stitute unit. Before the 1939 meeting the 
sub-committee is to become acquainted with 
all the members of his own unit. Then at 
the big meeting all committee members will 
be on hand to welcome their fellow teachers. 


Roy W. Cloud adds much to the State 
Council meetings by his personal greetings. 
Each delegate is made to feel, upon his 
arrival, that he was expected and _ his 
presence desired. This excellent example 
is worth passing on. 


While these committee members are be- 
coming acquainted in their districts, they 
can and will remind their co-workers of the 
advantages of being a member of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, the only or- 
ganization in our state today that is able 
to serve all the teaching profession. 


The first public school in our country 
was established to help the child of that 
day meet his needs. The same ideal has 
been the goal throughout the years. As the 


needs changed the methods of instruction 
changed. 


For a time the mastery of the three R's 
was the main objective. Those tools are 
valued today even as they were in earlier 
days. But the method of teaching them has 
changed. Activities molded around life 
situations are the media through which the 
child acquires his educational tools. 


Problem-Solving 


With the introduction of the scientific 
attitude throughout our school system a new 
era developed. Problems are recognized, 
relevant data gathered and _ conclusions 
reached. The study of science has helped 
us find our natural resources. Conservation 
of them instead of exploitation is the lesson 
that the schools are stressing. 


Through research and experimentation 
production has been greatly increased. The 


machine has replaced manual labor. Our 
lives are filled with the luxuries made pos- 
sible by new inventions. All this abundance 
is not distributed to the many. Want and 
suffering create social problems that as yet 
are unsolved. 


The school child of today is taught early 
in his activities that he must not only think 
for himself but also in conjunction with 
others. He soon comes to realize that by 
himself he can do little. On the playground 
he learns team work, while in the class 
room he finds group cooperation. 


What is true for the pupil is also true 
for the teacher. United action helps to 
solve teacher problems. Cooperative study, 
research and well thought out actions bring 
results. The California Teachers Association 
with its diversified activities is the answer 
for the Teachers of California. In addition 
we all need the support of the National 
Education Association. 


OFFICERS 


President: Lottiellen Johnson, Sacramento City 

Vice-Pres.: Thomas Ross, Sacramento County 

Secretary: Frances Fotheringhame, Glenn County 

Treasurer: Mrs. Jimmie Hill, Lassen County 
Standing— 


Chairman Education Committee: Josephine Bryan, 
Chico 


Chairman Extension Committee. Dolores Schultz, 
Sutter County 


Special— 
Revision of Northern Section Council Constitution: 
Kenneth McKoy, El Dorado County 


Interjeetion 


Edmund Kelly Janes, Oakdale, Stanislaus 
County 


Lot children often learn 
That teacher doesn’t know 


Exactly when it comes their turn 
To tell her, “*Tisn’t so!” 


Spring Music Festival of Northern San 
Joaquin Valley was held this year at Sonora, 
Tuolumne County, with Sonora Union High 
School as host. The 140-piece orchestra was 
directed by Herman Trutner, Jr., supervi- 
sor of instrumental music in the Oakland 
schools. Glenn H. Woods, supervisor of 
choral music in the Oakland schools led the 
huge chorus of 550 voices. Frank Mancini, 
conductor of Modesto High School band 
conducted the 210-piece band. 


Music students represented the following 
13 high schools: Stockton, Modesto, Lodi, 
Turlock, Manteca, Ripon, Linden, Escalon, 
Hilmar, Tracy, Calaveras, Tuolumne, and 
Sonora. The festival was a great success and 
reflected high credit upon all participants. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Needed Research in Secondary Education, 
by Carl A. Jessen, bulletin 1937, No 28, 70 
pages, published by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is an admirable and timely state- 
ment. A wide range of important research 
projects is indicated. This scholarly brochure 
is of interest to California workers in the 
secondary field. 


High Sehool Journalism 


Let Our Journalism Be Air-Conscious! 


Arthur Sarna, Student-T eacher, 
University High School, Oakland 


A PROGRESSIVE high school journal- 
ism course must take into account, in its 
plan of instruction, radio’s modern invasion 
of the newspaper field. The course is suc- 
ceeding in the newspaper's fundamental 
principle of being “first with the latest” if 
it points out the important parallelisms in 
the two fields. 


Numerous similarities exist between news: 
paper and radio. A wise teacher explains 
that political speeches formerly sole prop- 
erty of the newspaper, are sailing through 
the ether via the radio, in traditional orator- 
ical manner. 


He shows that there are newspaper 
columnists and also columnists of the air. He 
points out that straight news has invaded 
the air-lanes and now divides its affections 


between newspaper and radio. 


He shows his students that such things 
as advertisements, educational information, 
reviews, sports, and even comics, have all 
made their way to the microphone. 


The progressive teacher adds a chapter to 
his story of historical journalism and puts 
before his class a picture of the “dangers” 
that beset the rise of radio and how news- 
paper and radio have adjusted themselves. 
Did rivalry exist between the radio and 
newspaper? How did the newspapers feel 
about printing early radio news? What 
pressure made it necessary for the news- 
papers to make an amiable partnership? All 
these leading questions are pertinent to a 
progressive journalism education, the aim of 
which is not only to write but also to recog- 
nize modern news-writing trends. 


At University High School a daily paper 
is efficiently published entirely by the stu- 
dents, under the supervision of Henry 
Meckel. A student-teacher in creative writing 
teaches writing for the radio. Perhaps this 
too could be incorporated in a journalism 
course. There should be a journalism of the 
air as well as a traditional news-course. 

Journalism must take wings! It should 
soar to new heights on the impetus of the 
radio wave! 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL TRAINING AT FORT BRAGG 


Paul C. Bryan, 


Superintendent of Schools and Director of Vocational Training, 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 


L. one is to properly understand the 
place of the cooperative vocational 
program in the modern high school, it 
is necessary to consider some of the con- 
cepts of the functions of public edu- 
cation. For example, we must consider 
the past, present and future of edu- 
cation, paying particular attention to 
the present and future. 


We must recognize not only the 
knowledge and skills of pupils, but also 
their attitudes, interests, and the values 
to be derived from their training. Too, 
we must recognize the problem of hold- 
ing children in school until they can be 
gainfully employed. 


The American high school has 
evolved from a school for the selected 
few (who were usually preparing to 
enter college) to a school for all boys 
and girls. Age limits have been in- 
creased until practically every youth 
must attend school until the age of 
eighteen. College education is no longer 
the dominant objective of high school 
students. Their objectives are as various 
as the employment opportunities. 


High schools have provided curricula 
for college preparation, for citizenship, 
for worthy use of leisure time, for 
health, and for vocational training. The 
types of vocational training were limited 
to those vocations where interest was 
sufficiently general to permit group in- 
struction, for example agriculture, 
homemaking, and auto repair. This left 
many vocations, especially in the distri- 
butive occupations, without a school 
training program. 


Not only were the high schools 
changing trends but another significant 
trend was revealing itself in industry. 
Here the mechanization of manufactur- 
ing, the specialization of jobs, the com- 
pulsory attendance law, and a host of 
other factors prevent young people from 
receiving apprenticeship training in the 
way it was formerly given. These new 
directions being taken by schools and 
industry are a challenge to modern edu- 
cational methods which cannot be 


ignored. Cooperative vocational train- 
ing is one answer to that challenge. 

In the cooperative trade and indus- 
trial programs industry, labor, and the 
schools work together toward a specific 
training objective. A sound program 
is recognized as a desirable method of 
training apprentices in the skilled and 
semi-skilled trades. 


This year Fort Bragg students are re- 
ceiving vocational training in printing, 
store practice, automotive repair and 
service, machine shop, electric shop, pat- 
tern-making, railroad practice, com- 
mercial photography, shoe manufactur- 
ing, and office practice. In other years 
students have had vocational training 
in painting, nursery work, library 
practice, and butchering. 


To be placed for vocational training, 
a student must be approved by the 
school vocational director and by the 
business or industry in which the train- 
ing is to be taken. The director’s ap- 
proval is based upon the student’s work 
in related courses, in his school activi- 
ties, and on his interest and general fit 
ness for a particular type of vocation 
training. The approval of the industry 
is based upon the personal application 
of the student. In making this appli- 
cation the student is treated as one 
seeking employment and judged accord- 
ingly. Sometimes the student first makes 
his application to the industry, other 
times to the director who suggests pos 
sible places to apply. There are always 
more students wanting positions than 
there are places available. 


Each training position is studied con- 
tinually by all coordinating agencies to 
discover in it those elements which will 
give the optimum training value to the 
student. 


Each student spends three hours per 
day at vocational work. For this he 
receives two units of high school credit 
and the minimum apprentice wage of 
not less than $50 per year. In addition 
to the vocational work, each student 
spends a half-day or more in school 
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taking the subjects necessary for grad- 
uation and those related to the voca- 
tional training. 


Each industry or business provides 
a competent teacher who is approved 
by the school and this teacher receives 
a special state credential permitting him 
to teach. It is the responsibility of the 
industry to see that each student is placed 
in a learning situation and not given 
routine work of little value. Each student 
receives full protection of Workman’: 
Compensation Insurance. The vocational 
student must be used as an addition to the 


regular employees and never as a displace- 
ment. 


Wins a few exceptions vocational train- 
ing is limited to high school juniors and 
seniors. A few typical student programs 
will illustrate: 


Ernest, a senior, is learning to be a 
printer; this is his second year of vocational 
training on a local newspaper. His vocational 
hours are from one to four. In the morn- 
ing he takes economics, printing, and phy- 
sical education at the high school. In print- 
ing he receives instruction to supplement 
and aid him in his vocational work. At the 
print shop he does the casting, runs the 
hand presses, sets some hand type, and per- 
forms many other small jobs connected with 
the printing of a weekly paper. 


Lois, a junior, is registered for store 
practice. At high school she takes book- 
keeping, physical education, English, and 
history. In the afternoon she does voca- 
tional work at an ice-cream store. There 
she serves customers, takes cash, and orders 
food and supplies. 


Ruth, a senior, is registered for office 
practice. She has already taken typing, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand in school. Now 
she is taking physical education, nursing, 
and Spanish. Her vocational work consists 
of serving as secretary for a lawyer, who 
was formerly a commercial teacher. She types 
the legal papers, takes dictation, and handles 
the office routine. She is able to spend two 
hours in the morning and one in the after- 
noon in the office and still finish in time to 
ride home on the school bus. 


Arnold, a senior, is learning to be a 
machinist. He has already had mechanical 
drawing and high school shopwork and is 
now taking economics, physics, physical edu- 
cation and algebra. Each afternoon he is 
in the machine shop of a large lumber com- 
pany doing practical work under the di- 
rection of an expert machinist. 

Fort Bragg cooperative vocational pro- 
gram is part of the state and national pro- 
gram and has been in opertion for ten years. 
This year there are 23 vocational students. 

Prior to this year 109 students had taken 
vocational work for from one to three years. 


(Please turn to Page 34) 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NEW TRENDS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Claire M. Johnston, Chairman, Physical Education Department for Girls, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland 


I. these days of renewed efforts on 
the part of educators to develop a cur- 
riculum which will keep pace with mod- 
ern trends in society, many public school 
teachers are being called upon for a 
critical analysis of subject-matter, teach- 
ing methods, and teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. 

The physical education program has 
quite rightly come in for its share of 
searching and constructive criticism. A 
survey of such a program in the modern 
school of today reveals trends and pos- 
sibilities for future development which 
are extremely interesting to those con- 
cerned with the improvement of sub- 
ject-matter and new methods of teach- 
ing. 

Such a program when properly or- 
ganized and administered shows that it 
has today the greatest opportunity of its 
entire existence to make an invaluable 
contribution to that part of the educa- 
tional program which is so seriously 
concerned with the proper adjustment 
of young people to the school and com- 
munity. 

The great need of adequate social 
adjustment to the recreational and lei- 
sure-time phases of community life, 
vitally important today, offers to the 
physical education teacher one of the 
greatest* challenges facing educators. 
Never before has this need been so 
great. 


It is encouraging to note that physical 
education teachers throughout Califor- 
nia are becoming extremely conscious of 
the very natural contributions which 
their program has to offer in helping 
the schools meet this need. 


Psychologists tell us there are six 
drives inherent in every human being 
which must be satisfied in some form 
or other, if the individual is to become 
socially well-adjusted. The need of be- 
ing a wanted and welcome member of 
a group, the need of associating with 
members of the opposite sex, the need 
of a sense of physical well-being, the 
need of new interests, zest and excite- 
ment, the need of recognition, the need 
of security through freedom from 


worry, and the need of success, mastery, 
and_ achievement are all vitally con- 
nected with the modern program of 
education. 


Physical education through its new 
and broader program of activities may 
meet and satisfy at least some of these 
needs for a much larger number of stu- 
dents than ever before. 


A survey of such a program today 
shows how attempts are being made to 
meet these needs on an increasingly 
large scale. There seem to be more op- 
portunities for achievement and success 
in one or more sports through the de- 
velopment of special skills, for special 
recognition through opportunities for 
acting as leaders, for example as cap- 
tains of teams or as officials at games. 
Quite naturally, team sports, when 
properly organized for all students, still 
occupy an important place in the pro- 
gram, because of the great satisfaction 
they afford one belonging to a group 
working and playing together. Accom- 
panying this, are all the thrills, excite- 
ment, and stimulation so typical of team 
play which often cannot be equaled in 
an individual sport. 


We find added to the program, in 
addition to more individual sports than 
ever before, co-educational activities. 
which include training in social danc- 
ing, party planning for school, club, or 
home affairs, and sports suitable for 
both boys and girls. Thus we find both 
sexes meeting and playing together un- 
der wholesomely satisfying conditions. 
Social techniques for getting along well 
in society, for mixing with one’s fellows, 


Annual dinner, N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers will bring to a climax 
the annual convention in New York City 
this June. The committee in charge of the 
affair to be staged Thursday evening, June 
30, in Hotel Commodore, is planning a 
sparkling program. - Reservations ($2.50) 
may be made with Solomon Greenfield, Stuy- 
vesant High School, 345 East 15th Street, 
New York City. Tables are assigned in the 
order in which reservations are received. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


and for making friends are being devel- 
oped in these young people. 


However, physical education people 
are now learning that this is not enough. 
Training must be given in the knowl- 
edge and use of community facilities 
for recreation. Exclusive association 
with the school gymnasium and athletic 
field may breed a dependence on these 
facilities to the exclusion of an in- 
dependent resourcefulness in seeking 
wholesome opportunities for recreation 
in the broader and freer sphere of com- 
munity life. 


This involves a new approach and 
method of instruction in physical edu- 
cation which is just beginning to be 
developed. Surveys are being made of com: 
munity facilities in recreation, and wherever 
feasible physical education activities are car- 
ried on in these centers either on a definite 
schedule during the school day or through 
after school club activities. 


Community Recreation 


In other cases, special emphasis on com- 
munity recreation is being included in the 
curriculum for 12th year students. School 
and private buses are called into use, and 
excursions are organized for the purpose of 
showing these students just where and how 
they may carry on in the community the 
various leisure-time activities taught them in 
school. One such excursion recently organ- 
ized for girls in the high senior class in- 
cluded an itinerary as follows: 


1. A visit to an archery center which con- 
tained a factory, a store, and a shooting 
range. One of the owners gave a demon- 
stration in shooting and spoke on the local 
archery club. He described its organization 
and how one could become a member, and 
also take part in local and national tourna- 
ments if one so desired. All of these girls 
had previously received instruction in arch- 
ery at school. 


2. A visit to an ice-skating rink. The 
manager gave a talk on ice skating, followed 
by a demonstration by some expert members 
of a local club. The school has an ice- 
skating club, but many of these girls did 
not belong to it and had never been in the 
rink before. 


3. A tour of the local Y.W.C.A. The 
secretary for business girls talked on the 
recreational facilities of that organization 
especially emphasizing those activities in 
which the girls had participated in high 
school. 


4. A tour of some of the recreational cen- 
ters of the city directed and administered 
by the local recreation department. The 
assistant superintendent of recreation con- 
ducted the tour and told how one could be- 
come a member of various tennis and bad- 
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minton clubs and how new ones could be 
organized. All girls had previously received 
instruction in badminton and tennis at 
school. He also described the summer fam- 
ily camps sponsored by his department. He 
concluded his talk with a description of 
other services rendered by the recreation de- 
partment. 


Later in the week the students handed in 
reports on the trip. These included sugges- 
tions and criticisms which might help the 
teacher in planning another excursion. 


Tue New Youth Movement has at last 
reached California. Four youth hostels have 
already been organized and by spring 30 
more are expected to be in existence. This 
will afford an additional opportunity for 
physical education teachers to assist young 
people in making use of one of the greatest 
recreational movements now taking place in 
the world. 


Thus it would seem that the physical edu- 
cation department in any high school is nat- 
urally well suited to serve as a very fine 
co-ordinating agency between school and 
community recreation. 


The guidance program with its recent 
growth and development is also having its 
effect on physical education teachers who 
are becoming more guidance-minded in in- 
creasingly large numbers. It is true that 
physical education classes are still very large 
in the majority of schools, but the teachers 
are no longer dealing simply with large 
masses, arbitrarily prescribing and directing 
activities. Electives are being added, and 
more attention is being paid to the child 
from a social as well as from a health stand- 
point. 


As guidance techniques are being devel- 
oped and used in practically every school, 
deans, counselors, and physical education 
teachers are coming to work together more 
and more closely for the purpose of assisting 
socially maladjusted students. Thus physical 
education teachers are gradually adopting 
those guidance techniques which are suitable 
to their field. They are becoming more pro- 
ficient in observing and studying the child 
as an individual, with the result that the 
program is becoming more flexible and more 
easily adapted to individual needs, so that 
within each classification of students com- 
monly known as the regular, restricted, cor- 
rective or rest groups, we find further ad- 
justments and changes. 


The future for physical education looks 
very promising at present. There are en- 
couraging indications that further progress 
will be made along the lines already started. 
The Progressive Education Association ic 
including in its California Workshop for this 
summer, a committee on physical education. 
This is the first time that this has ever been 
done and will probably be the only commit 
tee of its kind in the United States. It seems 
reasonable to expect that further new trends 
in physical education will be developed in 
California this summer. 
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TEACHERS EXCHANGE FUND 


LONG BEACH TEACHERS EXCHANGE FUND 


Raymond W. Shirey, Manager, Principal Longfellow School, Long Beach 


T HE IDEA of Teachers Exchange 
Fund began when Will C. Wood was 
State Superintendent. The advisability 
of such an organization was submitted 
to him, to A. R. Clifton, superinten- 
dent Los Angeles County, to Walter 
Dexter, then president, Whittier Col- 
lege, and to certain members of Long 
Beach Board of Education. Upon coun- 
sel and encouragement of these persons 
an organization was thought worth- 
while, and the Exchange was started. 


The Exchange Fund has been in opera- 
tion five years, licensed by, and under the 
supervision of, California State Corporation 
Commission. Growth has been rapid and it 
is now one of the largest teachers financial 
organizations in California. 


Two Objectives 


First: To provide an organization that will 
make it easier and less expensive for teachers 
to borrow money. 


Second: To eliminate as many of the un- 
pleasant and embarrassing things as possible 
which many institutions now compel teach: 
ers to go through. Because of the fine char- 
acter of people we deal with, such require- 
ments as co-makers, membership fees, finan- 
cial statements, purchase of stocks, refer- 
ences, written application, and personal his- 
tory, have all been eliminated. 


Ways to Judge a Financial Organization 


Service and convenience are two of the 
most important things to consider. Our or- 
ganization offers a service unparalleled when 
it comes to personal convenience. Here are 
some of the policies under which the Ex- 
change operates: 


You are not required to buy a membership nor 
purchase any stock. 

The number of payments is made to suit the 
borrower, and not the lender. 

Each loan is confidential, board members, prin- 
cipal nor any one else knows about your loan. 

Teachers may borrow by mail, without a per- 
sonal interview, and make all the arrangements for 
a loan in the privacy of their own home. 

Loans are made for 12 to 18 months. The cost 
of a loan is $8 a hundred. This is the complete 
cost and there is no other charge of any kind. 

Teachers are not expected to pay interest nor any 
payments on the principal in the summertime. 

No limit is set on the amount you can borrow. 
It depends upon your income and the security you 
can give. No co-makers are required. 

Many teachers have had the Exchange help them 
to centralize all their debts and work out a finan- 
cial budget, enabling them to keep a good credit 
rating with the businessmen of their city. 


We have always thought prompt payment 
of a financial obligation should entitle that 


person to a larger credit. Few financial 
houses follow such a policy. For this reason 


the Exchange has added this feature. Each 
time you borrow from the Exchange and 
make all your payments according to con- 
tract, the amount you can borrow next time 
is increased. 


Additional Credit 


Often times occasions arise when it is nec- 
essary to make another loan before the old 
one is paid off. Many institutions refuse to 
grant additional credit to a person when 
there is an unpaid balance on a note. The 
Exchange has tried to act in the capacity 
of a financial doctor. In times of economic 
difficulty, when it was difficult for teachers 
to make payments after sickness, accidents, 
or a death in the family, payments have 
been delayed until the following year. 


The fact that many of the rigid rules fol- 
lowed by financial institutions have been 
discarded does not mean the Exchange is 
not run on a sound business basis. We be- 
lieve we have the highest class of people to 
deal with, whose honesty and character en- 
title them to these privileges. So far, we 
have never had anyone take advantage of 


this faith. 


One reason why the Exchange has been 
so successful is the splendid cooperation 
given by the school administrators of South- 
ern California. They have assisted by giving 
out information and folders which enabled 
many of their teachers to receive financial 
help and eliminate worries over financial 
problems. Few administrators realize the bad 
effect financial worries have upon teaching. 
In helping teachers to solve their financial 
problems the Exchange believes it is also 
helping to make better teachers. 


Man’s Great Adventure 


@ EvERAL years ago Ginn and Company 
brought out an introduction to world history 
entitled Man's Great Adventure, by Edwin 
W. Pahlow, professor of the teaching of 
history, Ohio State University. The original 
splendid two volume edition quickly at- 
tained wide successes because of its excel- 
lence and humanism. 


Now appears a completely revised and 
improved one-volume edition of nearly 800 
pages. The superior text is well matched by 
beautiful typography, profuse illustrations, 
many in full color, and handsome binding. 

Special features are the full treatment of 
modern history, the time charts, the 9 4- 
color maps, the informal dynamic style and 
the abundant aids to student activity along 
many lines. The new edition is indeed a 
great Amercian textbook, in which the Ginn 
people can take well-deserved pride. 





HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


STREAMLINING THE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Ruth Bartlett, Teacher of English, Los Angeles City Schools 


A NEW departure in the tenth 
grade course-of-study, John C. Fremont 
High School, Los Angeles, has recently 
completed its first year. While similar 
if not parallel experiments are being 
done in other localities, it may be help- 
ful to publish a summary of the plans, 
which, though far from completely sys- 
tematized, offer a varied and useful 
program of guidance for the first year 
of senior high school, combined with 
the teaching of English skills. 


On the staff are teachers not only 
from the English department, but also 
from nearly all other departments of 
the school, with Doris Miller, guidance 
teacher, as chairman. All work is in 
co-operation with the counselors’ office, 
while keeping in close touch with the 
English division of the city department 
of curriculum. Primary aim is to enable 
the pupil to orient himself in relation 
to his environment and as foundation 
for building of a successful personality. 
Arrangement of the steps of the process 
during the year is based on the pupil’s 
needs as he grows and develops. 


Coming from junior high school 
where everything is arranged for him, 
where all his activities are closely super- 
vised by the faculty, the new pupil is 
bewildered by the necessity of making 
his own program, learning new ways of 
doing things, making use of new free- 
dom with its attendant responsibilities. 


The first quarter of the term, or 
about five weeks, must be devoted to 
getting acquainted with the school: lay- 
out of campus; administrative person- 
nel; rules and regulations; school or- 
ganizations such as clubs, scholarship 
society, Ephebians, different phases of 
student government; campus traditions 
and ideals; his own relationship to the 
school; his social and personal respon- 
sibilities. 

The school plant is the workshop and 
laboratory for this study, which is sup- 
plemented with reading and discussion 
from books dealing specifically with the 
high school problems. Functional Eng- 
lish is taught as the medium of com- 
munication through reading and expres- 


sion, with special emphasis on good 
speech. 

As a vital part of adjustment to high 
school life, study habits and mastering 
the pupil’s time are taught in combina- 
tion with essential study techniques, 
such as use of the library and reference 
material, note-taking and outlining, or- 
ganizing material, cultivating habits of 
attention and concentration, and learn- 
ing acceptable classroom procedures for 
individual and group activities. 


Major part of the first semester is 
then directed to personal adjustment, be- 
ginning with study of habits and traits, 
which ones are desirable and how they 
may be acquired. These are followed 
out in the individual’s relations and re- 
sponsibilities in the home, in his social 
activities in school and elsewhere, in the 
development of his leisure interests. 


By means of diaries, reports on home 
duties and on leisure activities, the 
teachers not only enable the pupils to 
get a better perspective of themselves, 
but also they themselves become thus 
better acquainted with the personal 
lives of their pupils and so are better 
qualified to act as guides and helpers. 
Many helpful books are available for 
student reading on personality and re- 
lated subjects; the pupils become ab- 
sorbed in the study, particularly in that 
branch devoted to manners, and mani- 
fest a wholesome desire for self-im- 
provement. 


End of the semester brings concrete 
application of the guidance principle 
in helping the pupils to plan their 
studies for the rest of the year and to 
look ahead to the course of study for 
the last two years of high school. A re- 
turn to this aspect of the work comes 
at the end of the tenth grade. The origi- 
nal plan contemplated pupils continuing 
with the same teacher for the entire 
school year and is being adhered to in- 
sofar as possible, but with so large a 
school, with over 1200 just in the tenth 
grade, a certain amount of shifting is 
inevitable. 


To aid the teacher in individual guid- 
ance, record cards from the counselors 
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are furnished to the teachers, who add 
to the cards from time to time, both 
thus contributing help for whoever is 
advising about the future. 


Beginning with the second semester, the 
classes make a survey of occupations, each 
pupil selecting one in which he has some 
special interest: its nature and requirements; 
pay, hours of work, regularity, chance for 
advancement; openings in the field and 
methods of obtaining employment, and par- 
ticularly opportunities in his own locality. 


This leads naturally to the main theme 
of the term, Our Community. Here is a 
wealth of material to draw on, but as most 
of it is not yet organized and available in 
printed form, the study becomes a joint 
project of pupils and teachers engaged in 
research, collecting and organizing informa- 
tion, and making contacts individually and 
by groups with the personalities of our city 
and with its manifold phases of growth. 


As most of the pupils are intensely inter- 
ested in this kind of learning, they furnish 
valuable aid by bringing pamphlets, news 
clippings, pictures, and in exploring school 
and public libraries for references. The work 
does not in any way infringe on the eleventh 
grade study of city government, for there 
is much more material than can be covered 
in the varied industrial, commercial, and 
cultural life of the community, its natural 
resources, its colorful past, its problems of 
transportation and distribution, of housing 
and city beautification, the cosmopolitan 
character of its population. 


As an outgrowth of this part of this 
study, the pupils have begun publishing a 
magazine, Our Los Angeles, each issue de- 
voted to a different phase of city life. The 
reading program has encouraged acquaint- 
ance with books having a local historical 
background, together with a systematic study 
of daily papers; naturally teachers have di- 
rected attention to the appreciation of mo- 
tion pictures as well as to the industrial 
importance of their production. While it has 
been impractical to plan many trips for the 
class as a whole, it was possible to arrange 
one to the planetarium in Griffith Park. 


Pupils are encouraged to “go places” on 
their own and bring back reports to the 
others on what they have seen and learned. 
One of the best recommendations for the 
sort of program as it is worked out with 
the tenth grade groups is that there is never 
lack of interest or motivation, and only a 
very small per cent of the class have failed 
to take an active part in the work. 


Looking at it from the angle of the English 
teacher (to which class the writer belongs). 
one might say that the enriched program 
offers opportunity for pupil improvement in 
all the necessary language techniques without 
the necessity of learning these in a vacuum: 
it provides an intellectual and cultural equiv- 
alent for an unwilling study of the “clas- 
sics,’ in the cultivation of discrimination in 
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the reading of newspapers and magazines; 
through acquaintance and discovery of the 
riches to be found in books; in learning how 
to make use of reading materials, translat- 
ing the thoughts and experiences of others 
into the pupil’s expanding personality, se- 
lecting from a host of facts those that have 
value -for the study in hand; in building an 
improved standard of taste in films, which 
more often than not leads to a genuine 
rather than a forced interest in great works 
of literature. 


“Good grammar,” as well as good man- 
ners and appearance, is external evidence 
of a desirable personality; “oral reports” 
are not formal assignments but are the in- 
dividual’s contribution to the class from his 
first-hand observation or his special study. 
Written expression is necessary in crystal- 
lizing ideas, in keeping accurate and perma- 
nent records of learning, besides being a 
requisite for success in most high school 
studies. One might designate this course 
“English with a Purpose.” 

For many of the teachers it is a matter 
of regret that they cannot have two periods 
each day with their groups instead of one. 
As the work progresses they will doubtless 
learn to utilize their time better, to cut cor- 
ners, to distinguish more carefully between 
essentials and non-essentials. Above all, as 
they go about teaching in other fields they 
carry with them the enlargement of vision 
and understanding that has come from the 
educational experience with their pupils. For 
the benefit of those teachers engaged in 
similar courses or planning for such, are 
submitted the titles of a few books that have 
been found most practical for class use and 
reference. 


Social Studies: McAndrew, William—Little Brown 
and Company, 1937. 


Building Character and Personality: Wheatley, Wil- 
liam P., and Mallory, Royce R.— Ginn and 
Company, 1936. 

Building America: Society for Curriculum, New 
York, 1937 (Issues on Newspaper and Movie). 

Behave Yourself: 
1936. 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures: Dale, Edgar— 
Macmillan, 1935. 


Briggs and Allen—Lippincott, 


Literary Adventures in the Modern World: Hoffman, 
M. David—Harper and Brothers, 1932. 


Using English: Chapman, Lucy H.—Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1937. 


English at Work: Rand, Helen—Henry Holt, 1933. 


A New Philosophy 


Wiis F. HUFF, elementary school 
Principal of long experience, and now 
teacher, English and social studies, Lowell 
Junior High School, Long Beach, recently 
Prepared an excellent analysis and summary 
of his experiences at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University and at meetings of Na- 
tional Education Association. 

In 1916, Mr. Huff, with Ruth Clewett, 
teacher of 7 and 8 grades, Burbank School, 











instituted the first print-shop in a California 
elementary school. With Mr. Huff as prin- 
cipal, in 1923, the first platoon school in 
California was organized at Burbank under 
Superintendent William L. Stephens. Mr. 
Huff is widely known throughout Southern 
California educational circles because of his 
progressive civic and school activities. 


In his observations upon the schools, made 
in the light of The Teacher and Society, 
first yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
Mr. Huff states that a new social philosophy 
as well as a new psychology must grip the 
leaders. With the cooperation of the body 
politic we may hope, he declares, “that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
We may build a state that can be measured 
in terms of Mazzini’s definition of democ- 
racy, “The state is the progress of all 
through all, under the leadership of the best 
and the wisest.” 


In Kern County recently a conference on 
reading was held under auspices, C. T. A. 
Kern County Division. The excellent pro- 
gram was arranged by Dean Smith, division 
president, and a group of teachers working 
with him; Herbert L. Healy, county super- 
intendent of schools was chairman; 600 
teachers attended. There was a general ses- 
sion, luncheon, and section meetings, all of 
great interest and merit. 
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Charles Wilber Howard, professor of edu- 
cation and psychology, Whitman College, 
recently received his doctorate in education 
at Stanford University; his thesis dealt with 
trends and objectives of official journals of 
state education associations in the United 
States from their beginning, with special 
emphasis upon recent years. 


* * * 


Iroquois Arithmeties 
ROQUOIS Publishing Company an- 


nounces publication of a new and complete 
series of arithmetics—Iroquois New Stan- 
dard Arithmetics. Authors are Dr. Harry 
DeW. DeGroat, principal, State Normal 
School at Cortland, New York, and Dr. 
William E. Young, assistant professor of 
education, Syracuse University, both of 
whom have had wide, practical experience in 
dealing with arithmetic problems in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Book One, for grades three and four, has 
just come from the press; Book Two, for 
grades five and six; Book Three, for grades 
seven and eight, and the entire Series by 
Grades will be published before the end of 
the present school year. 

In examining Book One of the new series, 
one is at once impressed with the original 
cover design, the color scheme and the gen- 
eral attractiveness of the book; it is beauti- 
fully printed, very well built and all told, 
it is bound to have a special appeal to pupils 
and teachers alike. 
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HOBBY FAIR 


SCHOOLS COOPERATE IN STAGING HOBBY FAIR 


Gordon S. Hoffman, Teacher, Peter Burnett Junior High School, San Jose 
Chairman, 1937 Santa Clara County Hobby and Handicraft Fair 


Once again hobbyists take over the en- 
tire San Jose Civic Auditorium June 2 and 
3, for a mammoth exhibition. This is the 
fifth annual Santa Clara County Hobby and 
Handicraft Fair, sponsored by the San Jose 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and draws an 
audience of nearly 20,000. Folks from all 
over the county, young and old, display the 
results of another year’s fascinating pursuit 
of leisure-time activities. 


The annual presentation of these Hobby 
Fairs has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in interest and undoubtedly has stimulated 
literally thousands to “ride a hobby.” Each 
year the Fair is bigger and better. Each year 
sees more boys and girls, more men and 
women, leading happier and fuller lives be- 
cause of the wise use of leisure time. The 
value of hobbies in reducing juvenile delin- 
quency is so well known as to need no argu- 
ment. 


Plans and organization for this fair are 
similar to that of last year’s, the largest ever 
held in San Jose. At that time the auditor- 
ium overflowed with model airplanes, kyaks, 
photographs, soap carvings, paintings, battle- 
axes, hooked rugs, stamps, mounted animals, 
relics of pioneer days, and almost everything 
else that anyone could possibly make or 
collect. Thousands of persons viewed the 
exhibits, estimated at 5000, which filled the 
floor of the main auditorium, over-flowed 
into the corridors, small meeting rooms and 
Dunne Hall. Skilled amateur craftsmen were 
at work spinning, tying flies, making lace, 
turning lathes and so on. 


In the front lobby were booths devoted 


to Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and 
Campfire Girls. The W.P.A. recreation 
handicraft work was also displayed. 

An innovation of the 1937 Fair was the presen- 
tation each evening of a program of entertainment 
in Montgomery theater at the auditorium. This fea- 
tured the cream of the talent of local schools and 
gave 400 boys and girls with playing of musical in- 
struments, singing and dancing as hobbies an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the Fair. Music was provided 


in the main auditorium by junior and senior high 
school orchestras and bands. 


Another new feature that aided in arousing in- 
terest in the Hobby Fair was the essay contest, con- 
ducted with the cooperation of city and county 
schools. The topic was ‘‘What my hobby means to 
me.’’ Scores of interesting entries were received and 
the students who wrote the winning essays were 
interviewed on radio station KQW. 


The cooperation of the city and county 
school departments was a tremendous factor 
in the success of the Hobby Fair. Walter 
L. Bachrodt, superintendent of San Jose 
schools, sent out to teachers and principals 
a number of letters and bulletins urging 
support of the schools and giving informa- 
tion as to how the children might enter 
their exhibits. A very valuable hobby sur- 
vey was conducted in the schools, under 
the direction of Mr. Bachrodt. Talent for 
Hobby Fair programs was lined up through 
the schools. A large number of principals 
and teachers served on various committees, 
together with many members of San Jose 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Hobbies, entered by both children and 
adults, were displayed according to the type 
of hobby. Any person residing in Santa 
Clara County was eligible to enter free of 


Part of the Weaving and Spinning Exhibits at Our Hobby Fair 
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charge. Certificates of merit were awarded 
the best entries in the various classifications. 


This year’s committee is headed by Thomas 
P. Ryan, principal of Pala School near San 
Jose, as chairman and Gordon S. Hoffman, 
Peter Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, 
as vice-chairman. A number of teachers 
again serve on various committees of this 
truly civic enterprise. 


Seeondary School 
Standards 


What the Cooperative Study Is Doing 


A. J. Cloud, Secretary, Western Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
President, San Francisco Junior 
College 


There gathered in the Conference Room 
of the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., April 25-27, a group 
of some 25 men from all sections of the 
nation, constituting the general committee 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 


They represented the six regional asso- 
ciations sponsoring the investigation, togeth- 
er with Dr. W. C. Eells, coordinator, and 
other staff-members of the study, and advis- 
ory committee members. General Chairman 
George E. Carrothers, University of Michi- 
gan, presided. 


These men devoted three days to inten- 
sive analysis and careful appraisal of the 
outcomes of the study to date, after nearly 
five years of experimentation and research 
activity. During that period new scales, eval- 
uative criteria, and other devices had been 
invented and applied for measuring pur- 
poses to 200 public and private high schools 
in all parts of the country. 


The effectiveness of the program so far 
carried on was thoroughly scrutinized and 
subjected to expert criticism. A further year 
of effort was planned, during which it is 
anticipated the “study” proper will be 
brought to an end, and ways and means be 
found of introducing into the high schools 
these newer methods of evaluation and ac- 
creditation when fully perfected. 

A manual to accompany the already-published 
materials of the Study is in process of preparation, 
and, in addition, a research volume will be issued. 
(A list of publications relating to the Study and of 
materials distributed by it may be secured by writ- 
ing to its headquarters at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

On the last day of the sessions, Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, exhibited his keen interest by ad- 
dressing the committee, commending its 
work, and pledging a continuance of helpful 
relationships with his office. The study is 
being financed chiefly by contributions from 
the several regional associations and funds 
appropriated by one of the large educational 
foundations. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM OF CALIFORNIA 


Taken from a study by the writer, at University of Southern California; 
Clarice A. Marx, B. S., M. S., Santa Ana 


D:. ARNOLD GESELL, of Yale 
University, once wrote that “The child 
has been called the last serf in civiliza- 
tion.” Various attempts at childhood 
emancipation have been made, how- 
ever. 

The Froebelian kindergarten, in 
which the kindergarten teacher was the 
leader, was the first attempt. Then later 
the Montessori school, in which the 
teacher was in the background, came 
into being. 

Unlike the teachers of the formal 
Froebelian kindergarten and the Mon- 
tessori school, the truly modern kinder- 
garten teacher is a friend, guide, and 
counselor of the small child. The Amer- 
ican kindergarten movement is out- 
standing in allowing the necessary free- 
dom for the child, which in turn per- 
mits the development of individual po- 
tentialities and abilities. 

The new kindergarten provides an 
environment which is of the nature of 
the workshop, an active playroom, the 
laboratory, and the library. The social 
studies and nature studies predominate 
the kindergarten scene, and in practice, they 
are the core subjects of the kindergarten 
curriculum. 

The philosophy of a child-centered pro- 
gram contains in it the statement of out- 
comes in terms of understandings, motor 
skills, appreciations, habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge, all of which make for better 
living. The unique fact of the unit theory 
is that the outcomes, which are stated first, 
are the key to the unit. The unit is then 
built so that it fits the outcome. The content 
of the kindergarten curriculum is evolved, 
not by books, but by experiences, for the 
child learns naturally by experience. The 
teacher must have a rich background of 
subject-matter in the new type of school 
program, so that she may answer the nu- 
merous questions of the children. 

California was the first state in the union 
to develop a course-of-study for young chil- 
dren, on a state-wide scale, which broke with 
the traditional, logical, and formal organiza- 
tion of kindergarten and primary grades: 

(United States Office of Education, “Teach- 
ers Guide to Child Development,” bulletin, 
1930, no. 26). William John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education (1934), was at 
that time (1928) State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He was chairman for a 
year-and-a-half and aided in the selection of 
supervisors and teachers who have written 


Teachers Guide to Child Development. 


Although the kindergarten is not included 
in the compulsory education program of the 
state and does not as yet receive either state 
or county financial support, it is included 
in the activities of the California Curriculum 
Commission. 


The actvities of this group, as provided 
for in the State School Code, 1931 (Sec. 
2.1432, p. 118) are as follows: 


1. To study problems of courses of study in 
Schools of California. 
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2. To recommend the adoption of minimum 
standards for courses of study in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

3. To recommend for adoption textbooks for use 
in elementary schools. 


The California State Department of Edu- 
cation holds a unique position in the field 
of education in that, through the California 
Curriculum Commission, it has evolved a 
manual for the kindergarten and primary 
grades. This is not a course-of-study. “It 
is a venture in state guidance, an aid in the 
development of standards, objectives, pro- 
cedures. It is not complete, for from time 
to time it will be revised to meet growing 
needs and improvement of material.” 





1. Ruth M. Hockett (editor), Teachers Guide 
to Child Development. Sacramento: California State 
Printing Office, 1933, p. 16. 


FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


For Advanced Shorthand 
— Any Method 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING 
NEW, REVISED EDITION 


by John Robert Gregg 


Systematic Arrangement — The book is divided into weekly budgets and daily 
lessons, each lesson consisting of a 40-minute assignment. The first assignment 
in each budget deals with “Mastering Shorthand Theory" (review), the second 
"Building Transcription Skill," the third “Mastering Phrasing Skill," the fourth 
and fifth "Building Sustained Speed.” 





Transcription Training — These assignments on transcription are jewels of steno- 
graphic training. They provide detailed exercises for the study of English funda- 
mentals, punctuation, capitalization, hyphenation, spelling, and other phases of 
transcription. 


Shorthand Plate Material — This new text makes effective use of the speed- 
building possibilities of reading well-written shorthand. More than a third of the 
book consists of shorthand plate material. 


Theory Review and Phrasing — The need for a periodic review of theory ana 
for extendng phrasing skill to higher levels is met in a scientific manner. Phras- 
ing drills and phrasing letters form a part of the speed-building procedure. 


Building Sustained Skill — Two lessons of each budget are devoted to this speciel 
objective. Penmanship drills, warm-up dictation, and five-minute ‘takes’ (with 
vocabulary preview and key) are cardinal factors in the plan for building writing 
speed. The fifth assignment of each section provides a special feature for 
eliminating speed plateaus. 


List Price, $1.40 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 





C.T. A. HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1938 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Central Section 

Kings County— Corcoran Union High 
School; Hanford Union High School; Le- 
moore Union High School; Lemoore Union 
High School—Avenal Branch. 

Elementary schools: Armona, Corcoran, 
Crescent, Cross Creek, Dallas, Delta View, 
Empire, Eucalyptus, Eureka, Excelsior, Fra- 
zer, Grangeville; Hanford: Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Washington, Wood- 
row Wilson; Hardwick, Island, King, Lake- 
side; Lemoore Union Elementary: Lincoln, 
Washington; Mussel Slough, New Home, 
Oakvale, Paddock, Ramona; Reefe: Sunset 


Better Citizenship 


Marian S. Johnston, Riverside 


If One Would Lead, He Must Be Prepared 


A GOOD Citizenship Club has func- 
tioned for several years in our one-teacher 
rural school. Like the United States Senate, 
it is a permanent body, owing to the fact 
that while but two or three children are 
graduated from the eighth grade each year, 
a similar number are entered in the first 
grade. 


The club is self-governing and presents a 
program at such times as officers think 
advisable. The only requirement is the assur- 
ance by Thursday noon, preceding the day 
of the meeting, that an adequate program 
is ready. The moderator, in other words, 
the teacher, makes this decision. 


Recently there had been quite an amount 
of material available. The club members 
asked for a meeting. They were told that 
if the program was prepared, a meeting 
could be held on the last period of the 
week. The program chairman, a seventh 
grade boy, got busy, and with gracious re- 
sponses, his part was ready at the required 
time. A negro boy of the fourth prepared an 
adequate musical program, as he is the duly- 
elected music chairman. 


Imagine the moderator’s surprise when, 
upon the president and secretary taking their 
chairs, and even before the rap of the gavel, 
a negro boy of the fifth grade shouted 
from his seat, “Why do the white children 
always be president and secretary?” 


Before anyone had a chance to answer, 
there came from another of that race “‘It’s 
always that way! The white ones do every- 
thing! It is so in everything!” 

Much more followed, surprising and dis- 
concerting to say the least. There seemed 
to be nothing to say. Everyone listened 
aghast. 


Then the president, an eighth-grader, 
proposed, “Wewill let you take our places, 


Union Elementary, Avenal, Kettleman City; 
Tensmuir, Wayne, Willow Grove, Youd.— 
J. E. Meadows, county superintendent, Han- 
ford. 
Bay Section 

Napa County—Enterprise. 

Oakland—Crocker Highlands School. 

San Joaquin County—Bruella and Madi- 
son. 

Sonoma County—Dunbar Union, Forest- 
ville, Lewis, Waugh, Healdsburg Elementary. 

Vallejo—Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo Jun- 
ior High School.—E. G. Gridley, Bay Sec- 
tion Secretary, Berkeley. 


won't we, Helen”? He and his fifth grade 
secretary left their places and returned to 
their seats. 

Then the moderator, amazed at the per- 
formance, took the matter in hand. 

“Who will you suggest as your presi- 
dent”? she asked. 

Then the belligerents looked from one 
to the other in all seriousness. “James, can't 
you act as secretary? You are a fifth- 
grader and could take Helen's place.” 

“I can’t,” said James, “I don't know 
how.” 

“You are a good reader,” said the mod- 
erator. 

“But, he can’t write well enough,” some- 
one observed. 

“Now try real hard to find a president 
and secretary, who will suit you,” coaxed 
the moderator interested at the turn of 
affairs. 

After the boys had fully canvassed the 
matter and the time was fit, the moderator 
announced, “Either make a choice and fill 
the offices or from now on forever hold 
your peace.” 

No response came and the officers again 
took their places. The club proceded with 
its business. The program was enjoyed by 
everyone, as far as one could judge from 
appearances. 

As school was dismissed and everyone 
went out, the moderator took care to com- 
pliment the negro boy who had prepared 
the musical part of the program. 


* * # 


Webster Publishing Company have issued 
Administration of Town and Village Schools, 
by Goodier and Miller of Illinois. 

This substantial and interesting text of 
350 pages is of distinct practical service to 
all administrators who serve in the smaller 
school systems of the United States. The 
common sense treatment of major problems 
of administration is meritorious and com- 
prehensive. 

Webster Publishing Company is at 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis. 
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Vocational Training 
(Continued from Page 27) 


Questionnaires were sent to these former 
students. The 76 replies received show the 
nature and value of the work. 


The vocations in which training was received were 
divided as follows: Store practice 24, automobile re- 
pair and service 13, office practice 9, printing 7, 
electric shop 5, miscellaneous vocations 18. Two- 
thirds of these students had vocational training for 
one year, the other third had training for two or 
more years. The average age for commencing train- 
ing was 17. 


For nearly half of the students employment was 
continued in the same industry or firm after high 
school graduation. All but 13 of the 76 students 
stated that vocational training either helped them 
directly or indirectly to obtain employment after 
graduation. 90% of the students felt that vocational 


_ work had helped them to advance. 


Finally to the question, ‘‘In the light of your 
experience since high school graduation do you be- 
lieve it would have been more helpful to take 
other high school subjects in place of vocational 
training?’’ only five answered yes. 

The replies of former students have 
shown that the vocational training definitely 
helped the high school graduates to obtain 
employment and .to advance. Incidentally 
80% of the students profited while in school 
by doing extra work for extra pay. Usually 
this work was on Saturdays and during 
vacations, 


F ROM a successful businessman who was 
a vocational student ten years ago comes 
this significant comment, “To me, the value 
of vocational training lies not only in learn- 
ing how to perform the actual mechanics 
of one’s job, but the experience gained 
through association with older employees of 
the same firm, the management, and the 
general public is invaluable in later life.” 


Here is a program that answers the criti- 
cism that high school work has little practical 
value for the graduate who must start to 
work. It is a practical way of meeting the 
problems of individual students by pro- 
viding apprenticeship training in various 
occupations. 


Publie Health Conference 


Pusuc Health in the World of To- 
morrow is the central theme, 67th annual 
meeting, American Public Health Associ- 


ation, October 25-28, in Kansas City. 
American Public Health Association is a 
society of professional public health workers, 
numbering nearly 6000 and including health 
officers, laboratory workers, vital statis 
ticians, industrial hygienists, child hygienists, 
public health engineers, food and durg ex- 
perts, health education authorities, nurses, 
epidemiologists and others who specialize in 
disease prevention and health promotion. 
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JUNE 1938 
U. C. L. A. Summer Session 


University of California at Los Angeles 


]. Harold Williams, Dean of the Summer 
Session 


Tre 1938 Summer Session of University 
of California at Los Angeles will open on 
Monday, June 27, and continue for six 
weeks. Registration facilities will be avail- 
able on Saturday, June 25, for those who 
wish to dispose of the matter early. How- 
ever, students may register at any time dur- 
ing the first week of the session. The staff 
for the 1938 Summer Session includes a 
number of eminent authorities in the several 
fields of instruction. 





Among the visiting professors will be Dr. Will 
Durant, who will offer a beginner's course in philo- 
sophy and another on ‘The Greater Philosophers.”” 
Special courses in art will be offered by Arthur R. 
Young and Sara Lyman Patrick, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Miss Patrick will direct the integrated 
course in ‘‘Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
Grades,’ which will include the planning of an 
industrial arts curriculum for the elementary school. 
Other eminent visitors will be Professor William 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; Professor Henry 
Purmort Eames, Scripps and Claremont Colleges ; 
Professor Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University; Pro- 
fessor Hoyt Hopewell Hudson, Princeton University ; 
Miss Ruth Endicott Lewis, Washington University, 
president of the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers; Dr. Alfred Metraux, Ethnologist of 
the Bishop Museum, Honolulu; Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, leader of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture; Dr. Chester Stock, paleontologist, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Dr. John N. Wash- 
burne, Syracuse University, and Dr. Percival M. 
Symonds of Columbia University. 

Of special interest to teachers is the liberal 
offering of professional courses, designed not 
only for those who seek administrative and 
other types of credentials, but also for those 
who desire to begin or continue study lead- 
ing to higher degrees, and for those who 
wish to broaden the scope for professional 
training. Elementary teachers will be especi- 
ally interested in Dr. Washburne’s course 
in “The Conditions of Learning’ and Miss 
Seeds’ courses dealing with “Problems of the 
Progressive Elementary School” and “Unit 
of Work Construction”; these courses to be 
conducted in connection with the Demon- 
stration School, of which Miss Seeds is to 
be the principal. 

New courses in safety education and the 
use of motion pictures will be available to 
all. Dr. Grace M. Fernald will conduct a 
clinical school, in which actual cases of 
special disabilities in children will be under 
diagnosis and treatment. Among the grad- 
uate courses will be one under the leader- 
ship of Dr. J. L. Meriam in curriculum re- 
search. Dr. Herbert S. Conrad, of the 
University staff at Berkeley, will give courses 
in education measurement and diagnosis. 
Morris Winslow Ankrum, of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse, will direct work in 
play production and the art of acting. 
Language courses will be available in Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Italian and Latin. 

The location of the Los Angeles campus, 
in Westwood Hills, is ideal for Summer 
Session work. Buildings and equipment are 
new and up to date; the expansion of oppor- 





tunities for advanced study will appeal to 
professionally-minded teachers; and the 
whole program is designed to meet the needs 
of those who find it wise and profitable to 
study at the State University. 

Further information may be obtained upon 
application to the Dean of the Summer 
Session, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Anthony Redwood 
Dedication 


eB ane A. MAXWELL, teacher, Central 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, and chair- 
man, California Teachers Association Com- 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


BERKELEY AND LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 





The unusually wide choice of courses—more than 260 courses, in 35 
departments, on either campus—is most inviting to teachers who wish to 
increase their professional skill (50 courses in Education are offered), to 
revise and extend their knowledge of chosen fields, and to qualify in new 
subjects, preparing to meet the special demands for instruction. 


Curricula leading to General Secondary, Junior High School, Junior 
College, Administration and Special Credentials. (Also, in the Summer 
Session in Los Angeles, to Elementary and Kindergarten-Primary Cre- 


dentials. ) 


Courses are accredited for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 


Special lectures, recitals, drama and athletics are among the features 
enjoyed by Summer Session students. 








For Announcements of 
Courses Address: 
Dean of the Summer 
Session 
University of California 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Dean of the Summer 
Session 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 
405 HiILcarD AVENUE 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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mittee on Equal Opportunity, calls atten- 
tion to noteworthy dedicatory services to be 
held in Sequoia National Park, Sunday, 
June 26, 11:30 a. m., open to the public. 


A California Big Tree, Sequoia gigantea, 
will be dedicated to the memory of Susan 
B. Anthony, the “Emancipator of Women.” 
The project is sponsored by Susan B. An- 
thony Memorial Committee, of which Sue 
Brobst of Los Angeles is chairman. A Pull- 
man car, named Susan B. Anthony Special, 
will bring women from the East to attend 
the dedication. 


Persons desiring details and plans for the 
day should address Mrs. Una R. Winter, 
Box 385, Upland. 





AT LOS ANGELES 





TEACHING CONSERVATION 


TEACHING OF CONSERVATION IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Wm. D. Everhart, Agriculture Instructor, Anaheim Union High School 


Tur problem of conservation of 


natural resources is of growing impor- 
tance in our national life. The enormous 
extension of the conservation activities 
of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior and also of the states is ample 
proof of the need for training along 
this line in the secondary schools. 


Anaheim Union High School meets this 
need in the agriculture department by offer- 
ing two 9-week units of conservation. One 
unit on wildlife and forest conservation is 
given during the junior year and a second 
unit on water and soil conservation is taught 
in the senior year. 


In addition to these assignments, a student 
interested in any branch of conservation 
many select as many as 4 of 8 research prob- 
lems over the two-year course. Thus a stu- 
dent planning to follow forestry or any 
other conservation vocation may spend one- 
half of his time in agriculture developing 
a background of information which will 
prove valuable in advanced studies. 


The objectives of the conservation units 
are to give the student a knowledge and 
appreciation of the value of soil, water, for- 
est and wildlife to himself, his family, 
friends, and posterity. Teaching devices used 
are lectures, text, slides, motion pictures, 
field trips, bulletins, magazines, and a cumu- 
lative notebook. 


An all-day field trip to the nearest Soil 
Conservation Service project is taken each 
year where both S. C. S. and C. C. C. ac- 
tivities are studied. Independent trips under 
the auspices of the Junior Izaak Walton 
League and 4-H Club are taken throughout 
the year. Conservation activities visited are: 
Chino Game Farm, San Dimas Experimental 
Forest, State Fish and Game Laboratory 
(Wilmington), Orange County Water Con- 
servation Program sites, San Jacinto Moun- 
tain State Park, El Toro C. C. C. Camp, 


and Anaheim storm water sinking beds. 


Field trips prove to be the most popular 
type of instruction. Motion pictures are a 
close second in interest, but even notebook 
work is done more willingly and completely 
for conservation topics than for the usual 
crop or livestock units. Tests indicate a sub- 
stantial gain in conservation mindedness. 


Textual and reference material exists in 
ever-increasing quantities, much of which is 
free. The texts and reference materials in 
the Anaheim agriculture classroom library 
are listed herewith: 


Texts 
Forestry Handbook of California 
(free) U. S. Forestry Service 


Upland Game Protection and Propagation 
(free) Western Cartridge Co. 


Little Waters, H. D. Person 
(15c) Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Orange County Flood Control and Water 
Conservation Program 
(free) out of print. 


Slides and Films 


Strip Film Subjects* 

(50c) U. S. Extension Service 
Motion Picture Subjects* 

(50c-$1) Univ. of California Extension Service 
*Apply for catalog. 


References 


Conservation of Natural Resources 
(15c) Voc. Ed. Handbook, Office of Ed. 


Soil Conservation, Voc. Ed. Handbook 

(15c) Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Crop Mgmt. & Soil Conservation, Cox 

($2.40) Wiley 
Fauna of National Parks 

(40c) Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Game Management, Leopold ($5) Scribners 
More Game Birds of America, pamphlets 

(free) More Game Birds of Amer., N. Y. City 
National Park bulletins 

(free) U. S. National Park Service 
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Our National Parks, Yard 
($3) Scribners 


Outline of General Forestry, Illick 
(70c) Barnes & Noble 

Rich Land Poor Land, Chase 
($2.40) Whittlesey House 

U. S. D. A. & U. S. D. I. bulletins 
(free) Apply to your Congressman 


Periodicals 

American Forests 

($3) Forestry, water, game 
Better Crops and Plant Food 

(free) Soil (technical) 
California Cultivator 

(50c) Soil, water, range 
California Fish and Game 

(free) Wildlife, forest, water 
California Conservationist 

($1) Wildlife, forest, water 
Field and Stream 

($1.50) Wildlife, forest, water 


' Nature Magazine 


($3) Wildlife, forest, water 
Outdoor America 
(Free to Jr. Izaak Walton Officers) 
Wildlife, forest, water 
Pacific Rural Press 
($1) Soil, water, range 
Soil Conservation Digest 
(Free from S. C. S., Santa Paula, Calif.) 
Soil, water 
Soil Conservation ($1) Soil, water 
Western Livestock Journal ($1) Soil, water, range 
—County Farm Bureau Monthly 
(free) Soil, water. 


SOUND PICTURES 


HOW WE USED THE MICROPHONE AND SPEAKER WITH OUR NEW 
SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Walter Estrada, Pupil, Grade B5, 24th Street School, Los Angeles; Courtesy of Mrs. 
Annette Glick Byrne, Assistant Director in Charge, Visual Education Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Bom term we have become very 
interested in assemblies. We like to talk 
over the microphone and plan a pro- 
gram for the other children. 

One day not long ago, a film was sent 
to us called Falling Waters of Yosemite. 
We went to the auditorium and saw 
the picture. We enjoyed it very much, 
but we felt it would be much better if 
it had music with it. We had been 
studying music appreciation. We had 
learned a great deal about music for 
different moods and feelings. 


We talked for quite awhile about the way 
this picture made us feel. The waterfalls 
were beautiful and the children felt that 
sometimes they wanted strong, rushing music, 
while other times they wanted light, gay, 
graceful music. 

Then we played several of our records 
and listened for music that made us feel 
like rushing, roaring water, or like light, 
gay streams playing over the rocks, or music 


which felt like soft, dainty snowflakes set- 
tling down on the trees and earth. 


We decided on some records which we 
think express the waterfalls and snow scenes 
very well. 


When we showed this film, some of the 
captions were so difficult we could hardly 
understand them, so we reworded them. 


For example, one place in the film we 
thought was especially hard for our age boys 
and girls. It said, “Vernal and Nevada Falls 
looked like two white spots on the vast 
panorama.”’ Of course after we talked abou: 
it, we understood it but didn’t think the 
other boys and girls who came to the assem 
bly would know what it meant, so we 
changed it to “Vernal and Nevada Falls 
looked like two gleaming ribbons hanging 
from the rocks.” We thought this was much 
more expressive. 

Ruth Koch read the captions in our audi: 
torium program over the microphone as we 
reworded them and we played the records 


we picked out for the film. The program 
was very successful. 
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TEACHING SAFETY 


A UNIT IN HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Royal C. Marten, Orientation Department, Anaheim Union High School 


Nore grade high school students 
are looking forward to getting a driving 
license. They have the motivation neces- 
sary for an interesting study of cars and 
their safe operation. The stage is thus 
set for an appreciated and educative 
course in Traffic Safety. 

In connection with the program of 
Orientation at the Anaheim Union High 
School the following unit was developed 
to answer State department require- 
ments and crying needs: 


Time required: This depends upon the 
interest developed in the unit. It may ex- 
tend from one to three weeks. 

Texts used: Many life insurance com- 
panies, and other agencies interested in 
trafic safety and accident prevention, pub- 
lish pamphlets which are available for free 
distribution and which may be secured in 
sufficient quantities for use of each and 
every pupil in the class. 

In this particular unit three pamphlets, 
Calling All Cars (distributed by Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York), 
Death Begins at 40 (Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut), and We 
Drivers (General Motors Corp.) were used. 
Through the State Department of Motor 
Vehicles copies of the Summary of the Ve- 
hicle Code were obtained. 

The approach: The unit was introduced 
with a moving picture on a “hit and run” 
driver. With this danger as a basis the stu- 
dents entered upon the unit by discussing 
“the chances you take when driving an auto- 
mobile.” As a challenge to them and as a 
guide for their study, a fifty-question true- 
false test based on the code was given. The 
pupils were told that they would be given 
another such test at the conclusion of the 
unit to measure their progress. 


Phases of the unit: I. The Death Toll of 
Accidents. Discussions based on the prob- 
lems developed in the safety pamphlets. Ref- 
erence reading on accidents and their causes, 
with oral reports of interesting material. 

(e. g. Reader’s Digest from 1933-36 affords 17 
such articles—February, 1933, The Cost of Speed; 
April, 1934, Are You Safe to Drive?; August, 
1935, And Sudden Death; October, 1936, Fool- 
proof Roads, etc.) 

II. Prevention Through Knowledge. A 
study of the mechanics of the automobile 
and its limitations. Blackboard illustrations 
and demonstration materials were used. 


III. What to Do in Case of an Acci- 
dent. An opportunity for practice in oral 
English was afforded with oral reports cov- 
ering what to do. Elementary first aid was 
developed and demonstrated. 

IV. How Can Safety Be Improved? Stu- 
dents wrote compositions in connection with 


their English classes. Such topics as the fol- 
lowing were developed: 


Dangerous Types of Drivers. 

The Toll of Accidents. 

The High Cost of Speed. 

What Is Common Sense Driving? 

An Interesting Incident in the Development of 
the Automobile. 

What Can Be Done to Make the Highway Safe? 

Fable of a Poor Driver. 

Traffic Poems. 


Conclusion: Following the completion of 
the study of the vehicle code, a second 
true-false test was given to measure prog- 
ress (true-false test employed because that 
type has been the kind employed in driver's 
test by Dept. of Motor Vehicles). 

The unit was concluded with an assembly 
program, featured by several moving pic- 
tures on safe driving. A traffic skit may also 
be worked up (in connection with the 
drama department). 


Brief Outline of Material Covered 
Unit — Highway Safety 


The Death Toll of Accidents. 
A. The “‘price.”’ 
B. The causes. 


Prevention Through Knowledge. 


A. Knowing the car. 
1. History of the Automobile. 
2. The mechanism. 
3. Mechanical limitations, — a. Braking 
distances ; b. Visibility; c. Centrifugal 
force. 


B. Knowing the Rules of the Road. 
1. The Vehicle Code, — a. Certification, 
b. Signals, c. Right of Way, d. Speed, 
e. Place and manner of driving, f. 
Passing and turning, g. Parking, h. 
Regulations for equipment. 
2. Road problems. 


C. Knowing Driver Weaknesses. 

1. Physical Hazards, — a. Sleepiness, b. 
Intoxication, c. Defective limbs, d. De- 
fective eyes, e. Slow reaction time. 
Emotional Hazards, — a. Obstinancy, 
b. Foolhardiness, c. Recklessness, d. 
Gambling (Taking a chance), e. Dis- 
couragement, f. Indecision. 

D. Watching the pedestrian. 
What to do in case of an Accident. 


A. Dangerous moments—what to do. 
When a tire blows out. 
When a wheel strikes a soft shoulder. 
When going too fast around a curve. 
When going down a steep hill. 
. When the car skids. 
After an accident. 
1. Moral obligation. 
2. Legal obligation. 
a. Report form. 
b. Liability and legal action, — (1) 
The ‘hit and run’’ driver, (2) 
Settlement. 
First aid to the injured, — (1) 
Cuts and bruises, (2) Arterial 
bleeding, (3) Broken limbs, (4) 
Contusion, (5) Shock, (6) Car- 
bon monoxide. 
IV. How Can Safety Be Improved? 
A. What legal measures may be taken? 


B. What is expected of every driver. 
1. Keeping the car in condition. 
2. Rules for good driving. 


Jim and Jo Ann 
Stories 


Our Store 
Book 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 


Supplementary reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price $.60 


The first book in a new series — the 
Social Studies Expe:ience Readers. 


A simple direct approach to social 
studies. Candid camera illustrations. 
Easy first grade reading level. 


Center of interest: Food: its source, 
distribution, preparation — on the 
farm, at the store, at home. 


Planned for use in the group discus- 
sion that accompanies group reading. 


Photographs are large, clear, and life- 
like. 
Other books in the series: 
OUR BOAT BOOK— 
Price $.60 


And in preparation are: 


OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
WE GO TO THE ZOO 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





MUSIC CLUB: 1938 MODEL 


Kenneth Polzin, Upland Junior High School, San Bernardino County 


L. was a warm, balmy morning in 
the spring of 1926. The sun was stream- 
ing in through the windows of the class- 
room of a small elementary school, but 
its rays met with only two or three 
shining faces; the rest depicted a study 
of resignment, of ennui, or of outright 
suffering. 


The cause of the several facial studies 
was the Classic Music Appreciation 
Hour of the seventh grade! 


It seemed that while a few of the class 
members were really enjoying the music, the 
majority of the group either could or would 
not “appreciate” it. The main reason was 
probably an insufficient knowledge of music 
itself on the pupils part to have any esteem 
for something which was, they thought, be- 
ing poured down their throats. 


Finally the particular record being played 
was ended, and the teacher moved to re- 
place it with another “classic.” A hand shot 
up from the back of the room: “Teacher, 
what is jazz?"’ The teacher seemed to shud- 
der inwardly at this bit of blasphemy, then 
retorted, “Jazz is not music! It is just a lot 
of noise thrown together. Now, the ‘Ride 
of the Valkyries’ is. Just listen to it.” 


As the titter died down, the boy who had 
asked the question sat back in his seat re- 
signedly, and stared glumly out the inviting 
window. 


Now We Are Happy 


The scene shifts. It was a warm, balmy 
spring afternoon in 1938. The Music Club 
of Upland Junior High School was having 
its regular weekly session, meeting after 
school in the Art Room. The visitor would 
hear feet tapping in furious tempo, hands 
drumming on books, and see rapt expres 
sions on the faces of many of the Club mem- 
bers. The reason: Benny Goodman's version 
of “Star Dust” was being played to a very 
appreciative audience. 


Last fall the Music Club was formed at 
the request of a few pupils who either loved 
music or would have liked to have learned 
more about it. 


It has as its objectives the better appre- 
ciation of music of all sorts, so-called “clas- 
sical” as well as the ultra-modern swing. 


Most of the club members are able to 
enjoy either type, although there are a few 
extreme left and right wingers who care for 
only one type or the other. 


The important thing is that the members 
in the club session hear, discuss, and evalu- 
ate the music which they absorb on the radio 
at home, the concerts which they attend, the 
musical movies which they see and hear, and 
the music which they hear at church. 


In other words, it is a functional club; 
sterility is not one of its characteristics. 

Members write to production managers, 
and arrange for enough tickets to accommo- 
date club members on the various broadcasts 
that are chosen. Naturally, the musical broad- 
casts are most popular. For example, the 
members went into Los Angeles recently to 
see and hear the Chesterfield Program of 
Paul Whiteman’s incomparable musical ag- 
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gregation. They returned quite thrilled with 
the intricacies of a “chain” broadcast. 

The club is a social one as well. Recently, 
the members enjoyed a roller-skating party 
at a nearby rink where they skated in time 
to “canned” music via an old calliope. A 
committee is planning a musical amateur 
hour to be put on entirely for and by club 
members, with acts ranging from vocal solos 
and duets to a trombone number done by 
one of the more prominent student body 
members. That the club still continues to 
grow seems to indicate a keen and rather 
widespread interest in music, both classical 
and swing, which is understood. 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR KINGSBURG CHILDREN 


Elwyn Schwartz, Director of Music, Kingsburg City Schools 


Ti author and Robert V. Ish, director 
of music, Kingsburg District Schools, Fresno 
County, conduct a summer school of music. 
The school boards, both grammar and high 
school, heartily supported the project and 
gave the use of all needful school property 
including musical instruments, band build- 
ing and auditorium, sheet music, etc. The 
school was free and open to all students in 
the district. Classes were held 8 to 12 a. m., 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each 
week for seven weeks. 


Teaching staff included the director and 
four teachers, specialists in reed, brass and 
piano. Several student instructors were used. 

Beginning instruction was given on all 
instruments, including class and individual 
work and covering,—beginning, intermedi- 
ate, and advanced orchestra, band, sax en- 
semble and piano. 


Average daily attendance was around 120. 
Groups from the school present programs 
at numerous community affairs. 


In commenting upon the many benefits 
and good results of this summer school, Mr. 
Ish states that the practice was kept up all 
summer, which resulted in a group ready to 
work in the fall. The child was met on an 
out-of-school basis and his real personality 
was seen. Fun was the main thread prevail- 
ing the course. Many beginners were started, 
which gave a nucleus for the fall teaching, 
especially in the district schools in which 
music was to be a new venture; 25 students 
purchased their own instruments. No grades 
were given; however, frequent contests and 
other devices were used to show the student 
where he stood with the group. This was 


good transition from grammar school into 
high school. 

John F. Pierce, principal, Kingsburg Joint 
Union High School, states: So successful 
was the first attempt in conducting a vaca- 
tion instrumental-music school that a much 
larger enrollment is anticipated this sum- 


mer. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
success of such a school is not just the im- 
provement in playing an instrument or read- 
ing music, but in the providing of a good 
wholesome period of recreation. In main- 
taining the students interest in worthwhile 
activities much can be accomplished in de- 
veloping a worthwhile citizenry. 

The boy or girl who is kept busy doing 
the wholesome things in life will have no 
time for the unwholesome activities. The 
old saying, “An idle brain is the devil's 
workshop,” is as true today as ever. I am 
happy to give this experiment my 100% 
approval. 


I HAVE always been interested in pro- 
moting instrumental music in our elementary 
schools and in offering as many opportunities 
along this line as is possible in our district. 

I was glad to learn that Mr. Schwartz 
and Mr. Ish, instrumental music teachers in 
our community, are planning their second 
school of music this summer; for I feel that 
this added effort on their part during the 
school vacation has done a great deal to 
further the cause of music in our commu- 
nity and in raising the standard of music 
played by the students of the elementary 
schools. 

As a school district, we are heartily in 
favor of this project; and as a means of 
supporting this movement, donate the use 
of all school instruments and other necessary 
facilities during the vacation period. 

I hope that this will become an annual 
institution in our midst; not only to give the 
students additional musical training but to 
give our children an opportunity to be en- 
gaged in a worthwhile leisure activity and at 
the same time keeping alive that enthusiasm 
and interest in music which is so evident dur- 
ing the school year.—L. E. Gustafson, super- 
intendent, Kingsburg Joint Union School 
District. 
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U. C. Demonstration School 


Unwersity of California conducts a 
demonstration elementary school as a part 
of its summer program, at Berkeley, for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. The 
general plan for the school is similar to that 
of last year, which proved highly successful. 
Miss Helen Heffernan and Mrs. Gladys Pot- 
ter, State Department of Education, cooper- 
ate with the University School of Education 
in the administration of the school. 

The staff includes Ethel Ahlport, Palos Verdes, 
Louise Asplund, Fresno and Columbus, Ohio, Viv- 
ian Borgman, Pasadena, Coree Josephson, Berkeley, 
Edna Evenson and Mary Lindsay, Los Angeles, Edna 
Pageler, Redlands, Edith Redit, El Centro, and Em- 
ily Rothlin, Woodland. 

These teachers exemplify the best modern 
principles of education in carrying on an in- 
tegrated program of activities and exper- 
iences for children in grades one to eight 
and in an ungraded class. A series of pro- 
fessional courses parallel the work of the 
school, as well as opportunity to visit nearby 
civic, cultural, and industrial institutions. 

Further information may be secured from Dr. 
John A. Hockett, director, Demonstration Elemen- 
tary School, University of California, Berkeley. 


* * * 
National League College 


Ar historic Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, July 4-15, the 
National League of Teachers Associations 
sponsors its 13th session of League College. 
League College is a course in teacher wel- 
fare and teacher organization problems. It 
brings together each year leaders of class- 
room teacher organizations from every state 
and others interested, for the study and ex- 
change of ideas helpful in the work of 
teachers and teachers organizations. 


“ 


It is a “study-your-own-problems” course 
on a national scale. This year the course, 
which carries two hours credit, will be con- 
ducted under the general subject “The 
Teacher as a Community Leader.” 

Rutgers with its splendid buildings and campus 
is ideally situated on the Raritan River, 45 minutes 
by train from New York City. As Rutgers is situated 
within easy distance of the shore and many inter- 
esting historical and industrial places and because 
the social life is one of the interesting phases of 
League College, many trips are being arranged at 
nominal cost — Doylestown, Industrial Museum (one 
of the best in the world) ; Washington Crossing; As- 
bury Park, Shore Line and Atlantic Highlands; 
theater party to New York; Hudson River trip; 
New Jersey State Association complimentary river 
trip; Lenox Pottery, Princeton University, Walker- 
Gordon Farm ; Edison Plant. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Mabel Studebaker, secretary, National 
League of Teachers Associations, 426 East 
10th street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER SESSION: WHERE? 
Whittier Institute of International Rela- 
tions for inspiration, understanding, and 


credit. 

June 15-July 9 or June 29-July 9 
Tuition and living| arrangements most reasonable. 
Inquire, Registrar, Whittier College, 
Whittier, California. 
















International Institute 


Mildred L. Zellhoefer, Citrus Union 
High School and Junior College 
Azusa - Glendora 

Why do nations act as they do and imperil the 
peace of the world? What is back of the welter of 
conflicting ambitions and ideologies that plague our 
times? Is it possible to understand a little more 


than you “‘read in the papers’ or than that which 
you already know? 


Wes, if you attend the fourth annual In- 
stitute of International Relations at Whittier 
College. There will be instruction of high 
merit, an excellent faculty, stimulating dis 
cussions in a group of varied ages and ex- 
perience, but all seeking understanding and 
the Way to Peace. Dr. J. Anton de Haas, 
Dr. T. Z. Koo, Dr. Fahs, Dr. Wilhelm Sall- 
man, Dr. Earl Cranston, Muriel Lester, are a 
few of the faculty. 

And for this splendid opportunity you 
may receive credits! If you attend the pre- 
session and the institute, June 15 to July 9, 
four credits; for the institute itself and its 
seminar sessions, June 29 to July 9, two 
graduate credits. Write the Registrar, Whit- 
tier College, Whittier, for detailed informa- 
tion about credits. A similar Institute is held 
at Mills College. 

Chisel-clear is the fact that solving the 
dilemma of war-or-peace is a challenge that 
teachers must not ignore. 


* * 


Summer Courses in Sweden 


Two special courses in social science and 
arts and crafts for American students and 
educators will be held in Stockholm this 
summer, similar to those arranged last year. 
The courses begin July 30 and end Au 
gust 19. 

The students attend lectures in English 
by Sweden's foremost authorities in their 
respective fields, in addition to making ex- 
tensive visits to cooperative stores, housing 
projects, factories, the workshops of out- 
standing craftsmen, etc. 

Both courses are under the auspices of 
Swedish Handicraft Association, whose pio- 
neering work is largely responsible for the 
development of modern Swedish applied art. 

Last year’s courses attracted many Ameri- 
cans, among whom were students, teachers, 
lecturers, and forum leaders, as well as vice- 
presidents and deans of art academies. 

For those interested in weaving, wood- 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 27- AUGUST 6 


Fine and Applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 


Accredited by the State 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 
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work, home economics, or physical training, 
separate courses are available in Sweden. 
These are held in picturesque Dalecarlia, in 
the rich Chateau Country in the south of 
Sweden, on the rugged west coast, and in 
the beautiful forest region of Vermland. A 
general course in Swedish culture and lan- 
guage also is offered, for three weeks be- 
ginning August 6, at the University of 
Uppsala. 

A special booklet on 1938 Summer 
Courses in Sweden may be obtained from 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* * * 


Motor Tales and Travels 
In and Out of California 


A BOOK to read on shipboard, on the 
train going East, to take along on motor 
trips or just to read at home. This is a story 
by Herbert Carolan, a member of an early 
California family, who has lived practically 
all of his life in San Francisco. 

Motorists on the Pacific Coast who wish 
to ramble in and out of California will find 
this book a valuable aid in acquainting them 
with the myriad attractions of this and ad- 
joining states, with some further excursions 
into Alaska and back east to the Century 
of Progress Exposition at Chicago. 

Mr. Carolan tells his experiences in an 
interesting and informal way that makes for 
easy reading and at the same time conveys 
pertinent information. The book will espe- 
cially interest teachers who wish to know 
more about the Pacific Coast states, and the 
places to visit during the summer vacation. 

Motor Tales and Travels In and Out of 
California is on sale at bookstores. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City, Publisher. Price $2.50. 










A Summer of 
Profitable Study 


can be yours at 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(Evening Division of University of 
Southern California) 


SUMMER QUARTER 
June 20 to July 29 


Fourteen courses are offered in Education 
and about 100 other courses with full 
University credit. Typical costs are $12 


per course, plus one $2.50 general regis- 
tration fee. 














Ask for Descriptive Schedule 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


TRinity 1701 
Transportation Building, Los Angeles 
7th and Los Angeles Streets 







































FAILURE NOTICE 


Joseph R. Klein, Counselor, San Bernardino Senior High School 


W ama notices sent by the 
school to the home were first called de- 
portment cards. These cards came into 
general use in the 1890's for the sole 
purpose of reporting the pupil's deport- 
ment to the parent. 

As the years went by these cards 
slowly changed to become the report 
cards of the present time. There is, 
however, a modern version of the old 
deportment card found in the “failure” 
or “cinch” notice. These notices warn 
of unsatisfactory work on the part of 
the pupil—and are used chiefly in high 
schools and colleges. They serve as a 
supplement to the regular report card— 
usually being sent in mid-quarter or 
mid-semester. 

A committee was appointed in the San 
Bernardino High School to make a study of 
the “failure” notice. It was the purpose of 
this committee to revise the existing reports 
in order to make them more effective. 


The committee felt there were three im- 
portant reasons for using a report of this 


kind. 


First, the parent is notified of poor or 


unsatisfactory work. If it is sent early enough 
in the grading period this gives the parent 
an opportunity to remedy the situation. 

Second, there should be stated clearly, in 
non-technical language, the cause of the pu- 
pil’s weakness. It is not enough to notify 
the home of poor work if the cause of this 
condition is concealed in meaningless words. 

Third, it is the duty of the teacher to 
prescribe the “remedy” for the parent and 
pupil to follow. 


Wide Survey Was Made 


Sixty-six forms from 347 school systems 
throughout the state of California were ex’ 
amined and analyzed. These ranged from 
complex check-lists to personal letters. In 
addition over 400 notices sent by San Ber- 
nardino High School at the middle of the 
first quarter were examined and analyzed. 

Using the information thus gained, the 
committee developed a preliminary mid-quar- 
ter report. This form was then submitted to 
the faculty and several hundred students for 
suggestions and criticisms. The results were 
carefully checked and the forms revised. 

The present form is a second revision 
made after the report had been in actual 
use by the school during the second quarter. 


San Bernardino Senior High School 
Mid-Quarter Report 


Counselors — Please check one: 
J John H. Milor 
0 Elizabeth Dimock 
(J Joseph R. Klein 
0 Marie T. Lindblom 
OJ C. C. Turnbow 
To Parent or Guardian: 
This is to inform you that 
is doing unsatisfactory work in 


Present Standing 


Passing but unsatisfactory 
Work incomplete 


Failing 


Probable Cause 


Frequent absences with work not 


ENE ot cotta 
PIE iE Wi I gi co dis ca cca cet csc ncehctab sis sccaasoeenceseh 
Low mark in examination -.............-.......-.........-....--.--00 


Needs more study 


Lacks necessary background ..........--...----.----.----0se--0-0-0 
RTI BNO ds ieinpreas 


Lack of effort pe naetats 
Chemistry study sheets not in ...................-... -.-- 


Remarks of Parent: 


Recommendations 


Have student do additional 
study outside of class 
Have student secure extra 
help from teacher 
Parent should confer with 
counselor 
Advise that this subject be 
NIE DID icc caesnes tile thi cicaklectiempieadadiaancba a 


I will encourage the student to remove the causes checked above 
I would like to talk over my son’s (or daughter's) difficulty with the teacher 
I feel that my son (or daughter) is carrying too many subjects 


Signature of Parent. 


Please sign and return to the class teacher. 
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Time will bring out, no doubt, further sug- 
gestions for improvement. In the large high 
school they are of more value than many 
of the forms now used which stress only the 
pupil's present standing. These forms, how- 
ever, cannot take the place of the personal 
interview. 


There are two copies made of each report 
One is sent to the parents. While this copy 
includes some items to be checked by the 
parents, it also provides space for additional 
comments. 


A second copy is sent to the studenvs: 
counselor and serves as the basis for a con- 
ference. This copy of the report provides 
space for any remarks or conclusions reached 
during the conference. These comments arz 
returned to the class teacher. 


From the viewpoint of the teacher—thc 
parent—and the pupil, the present mid- 
quarter report has been highly successful. 


Nature’s Nobleman 


John Monteverde,* Pupil, Grade A8, John 
Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles; 
Agnes E. Peterson, Principal 


Wihruos that roaming through 
the forest, 

Who's that wandering by the shore, 

Eager eyes on distant glaciers, 

Mind alive with nature's lore? 


Who makes camp beneath the star- 
light, 

Who sleeps out beneath the moon, 

Who awakens with the dawning, 

Takes his ease at sunny noon? 


With his old gray, tweeded ulster, 
And his little Scottish cap, 

His good canine friend beside him, 
Guarding him from danger’s trap: 


Eyes afire with high adventure, 
Scientific mind alert, 

Active, agile, strong, and restless, 
Reading sign in leaf and dirt; 


Full of ardor, and inventive, 
Instincts of a poet, too, 
Scientific in his spirit, 
Simple-hearted, sincere, and true: 


Writes of beauty he discovered, 
In a style so pure and clear 
That all persons are delighted, 
Read his books year after year; 


Nature lover, wise and gentle, 
Steely muscle, brilliant mind— 
John Muir of the far horizons, 
Guide of beauty to mankind. 


*"A gifted boy, very fime and earnest in his 
work.”” 
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Goed Leadership 


A Definite Factor for Success of Student 
Organizations 


Marie E. Larson, Armijo Union High 
School, Fairfield 


BRrcentiy I read an article in Sierra 
Educational News on “High School Girls 
—what organization interests them most.~ 
I wish to make a few comments, based upon 
my experiences with numerous types of girls 
activities—girls leagues, girls athletic socie- 
ties, girl scouts, and press clubs in junior 
and senior high schools. 

For any organization to interest girls the 
essentials emphasized by Miss Olsen—prox- 
imity of members to each other, meeting 
place, aims and objectives and a definite 
program—must be present. 

In the last analysis, however, a leader who 
understands the aims and objectives, who 
can conceive of a definite program and can 
supply, or induce someone else to supply, 
the physical aspects of transportation and 
meeting place, is the real “secret” of success 
of the organization. 

The Julian High Tri-Y was successful, I 
believe, not only because it had an enthusi- 
astic membership but a capable and ambi- 
tious leader, who, having developed the 
plans for the group, understood what was 
to be accomplished. For any of us to attempt 
to lead an organization with whose policies 
or pursuits we are not familiar, is folly, 
with detrimental effects upon each student 
member. 

Support of the administrative body of 
the school is also a factor for success. This 
support need not be materialistically given. 
An appreciation of the values of the organi- 
zation is sufficient to make the blood-stream 
of the group flow with greater strength and 
rapidity. 

It matters not what title the group bears 
—Camp Fire, Girl Scouts, Sub-Deb, Tri-Y 
—as long as the organizations purposes, as 
implied by the name or contained in the 
club code, are fulfilled by the members. 

From experience in the last 5 years in 
junior and senior high schools, I know that 
girl scouting can be a motivating force for 
better citizenship, worthy _ service, 
achievement in school and community. 

Our troop at Armijo numbers 41 active 
members, who do such diversified things as: 
edit a 25-page mimeo newspaper monthly; 
stage seasonal radio broadcasts over stations 
in Sacramento and Oakland; conduct month- 
ly dinners for 40 to 70 scouts and guests— 
Preparing program, menu, and food; usher 
at county music festivals; stage and serve 
teas for guest speakers at our high school 
girls meetings; and write weekly high school 
publicity for three local newspapers. 

An organization with an intelligently-con- 
ceived and executed program inspires its 
members to leadership, creates channels for 
service and develops initiative, ingenuity and 
skill in its membership. None of this would 
temain true, however, if the wisdom and 
understanding of adult leadership were not 


and 


available to act as a balance-wheel to guide 
the organization away from the reefs of fail- 
ure into harbors of attainment. 


* * * 


N. E. A. Researeh Studies 


Dr. WILLIAM G. CARR, secretary- 
treasurer, American Educational Research 
Association (a department of N. E. A.), 
announces that the official report of the re- 
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cent Atlantic City meeting is being distrib- 
uted, entitled Practical Values of Educa- 
tional Research; 216 pages; price $1.50. 

This is the fourth consecutive year the 
department has published the proceedings cf 
its annual meeting in sparate bound form. 
Address Dr. Carr at N. E. A. Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for copies of the report and for 
leaflet of information and complete list of 
publications. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


RELATIONSHIP OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS TO CORE-CURRICULUM 


Jack Clark, Ventura Union Junior High School 


| a of industrial arts to 
the core-curriculum cannot readily be 
determined but is unquestionably valu- 
able as a part of general education be- 
cause it assists students to interpret the 
world in which they live. 


Classwork gives them some idea of 
the work of the world and its demands 
for industry, accuracy, skill, and order. 
The consumer viewpoint can better be 
emphasized in the industrial arts field 
and in practical arts than in purely 
academic fields. 


There are many reasons why industrial 
arts have become part of the junior high 
school program, for this field assists in ac- 
complishing the functions of this type of 
school. We educators know that activity of 
the kind supplied by industrial subjects pro- 
vides the incentive for many to remain in 
school. Many assume that junior high school 
industrial arts are intended to train me- 
chanics, but the trend in these courses is 
toward general education in purpose rather 
than vocational. 

The modern world demands that everyone 
have some understanding of the machine, 
the skills, and the ability required to keep 
our lives running smoothly. By this under- 
standing we are seeking to develop attitudes, 
appreciations, and habits which will con- 
tribute toward making youth a valuable 
member of society. Thus the fundamentals 
of industry are given practical application 
by a combination of mental and manual 
activity applied to the creation of practical 
things. We know that a large percentage 
of our students will find it impossible to con- 
tinue in desirable participation in our social 
life without manipulative skills. We think 
it fair, therefore, to place among those in- 
dispensable tools craftsmanship and creative 
ability which requires mental control and 
physical adeptness. 

The major objective of general education 
cannot be maintained except by including 
industrial arts as essential components which 
provide for the development of all three 


sides of youths nature: physical, intellectual, 
and emotional. With this firsthand insight 
into the ramifications of different types of 
work and the close relationship of all to our 
present mode of life, the student is better 
equipped to meet life’s problems. 

The need for, and necessity of, working 
together give opportunity for practical ap- 
plication of health and safety practice that 
will minimize personal accidents, industrial 
hazards, and occupational diseases. 

In the organizatoin of the shop class rou- 
tine, proper social and cooperative attitudes 
have an unparalleled situation in which to 
develop. In the issuing and use of tools, 
supplies, and materials, the student soon 
sees the advantage of working and conduct- 
ing himself in harmony with his fellow stu- 
dents. 

Thus, wanton breakage and misuse of 
tools and wasting of supplies and materials 
are quickly and concretely brought home to 
him as these things are limited and a short- 
age works to his disadvantage as well as that 
of his fellow students. 

Any school procedure is worthwhile which 
enables a pupil to become socialized, which 
means one who is motivated to use his en- 
ergies and abilities for the greatest ultimate 
good of society. 

As a junior high school program must be 
based on types of activity correlated to the 
ages of students involved, here in the shop 
department activity is guided into useful 
channels. 

To summarize: the junior high school 
industrial arts are part of the core-curricu- 
lum because they assist in accomplishing the 
functions of general education. The student 
is a more valuable member of society be- 
cause of the development of certain interests, 
appreciations, attitudes, habits, knowledges, 
and skills. 


SCHOOL PEOPLE Visit sre 


Teachers’ Supply Store this 


f Duplicating Materials for sale here. 
Summer: Educational Books. 


Corner Powell and Sutter (upstairs) 
525 SUTTER - Room 8 - San Francisco 





WHY NOT GEOGRAPHY? 


Marjorie E. Wright, Teacher, Social Science Department, San Dieguito Union 
High School, Encinitas, San Diego County 


D. students know geography? If 
they do, how much do they know? 

Those were the questions I was stim- 
ulated to ask in my student-teaching 
year. Along with the consideration of 
amount of knowledge, I wanted to know 
if our progressive type of education was 
contributing to a lack of or a gain in 
geographical information. 

The result of my questioning was the 
drawing up of a geography examination 
of some 200 questions. 


In making up the test, I used the usual 
atlases to be found in a high school library. 
In addition, consideration was taken of geo- 
graphical information supposedly stressed in 
certain social studies courses. The current 
topics in newspapers further supplied ques- 
tions regarding localities and cities. 

For scoring convenience, the test was en- 
tirely objective, the fill-in blank, multiple 
choice, and matching type of questions be- 
ing used. The test, too, dealt with world 
geography rather than with just the United 
States. In general, it might be said that the 
questions covered such divisions of subject 
matter as rivers, cities, boundaries, posses- 
sions and dominions, parks, outstanding geo- 
graphical features, main products, mountain 
ranges, and a few questions of historical im- 


port. Some typical questions taken from the 
test are: 


1. The five climatic zones are: 


2. Name four British dominions, 


colonies, or 
states. 


3. The equator encompasses the earth at equal 
A TIE IE si icinetsiicies cicinisiaeccasctinsienns 
4. The Great Salt Lake is in the state of 


5. Locate the following rivers by reference to 
the water into which each flows: Danube, Volga, 
Mississippi, Amazon, etc. 

6. Match the city with the item of most im- 
portance to the location. Take, for instance, De- 
troit—autos. Most of the students didn’t even get 
that question. 

7. Locate the following cities as to nation: La 
Pas, Rio de Janeiro, Panama, Manila, etc. 

8. Japan seeks control of new territory because 
of: spite, desire for land, need for natural re- 
sources. 

9. The Bay of Fundy is remarkable for its: 

10. Mt. Everest is in Bolivia, Tibet, Alaska, 
Switzerland. 


11. Locate the following national parks: Crater 
Lake, Lassen, Mount Rainier, Yellowstone, etc. 


12. Name the dependencies of the United 
States. 


13. Locate the following mountain ranges as to 
country or, state in the United States: Cascade, 
Rocky, Pyrenees, etc. 


14. Mt. Vesuvius is in: Italy, Greece, Japan, 
Hawaii. 

15. The names of the five Great Lakes are: 

From the beginning of my work, I found 
most teachers and principals interested and 
cooperative. There seemed to be a general 


awareness of a deficiency in geography—a 
deficiency that as a result of the test proved 
to be tremendous. 


Not only among the educators but among 
parents has there been complaint of the in- 
adequate geographical knowledge. Just this 
week one parent was heard to remark that 
his boy didn’t even know the location of 
Austria. Certainly that doesn’t look too good 
for the schools. 


Does our curriculum need to include the 
old-fashioned geography course, or should 
we simply stress geography in our junior 
high social science courses? Surely students 


are better able at that age to handle geog-’ 


raphy than the complex problems of govern- 
ment and sociology. 


Wide and Generous Aid 


Before I go any further, I want to ac- 
knowledge the cooperation of Alameda 
Union High School, of Castlemont Senior 
High in Oakland, and of Dr. John Louis 
Horn, then of Mill's College. I have been 
enabled to give additional tests in San Di- 
eguito Union High in Encinitas, San Diego 
County, the school in which I am now 
teaching. 

As you may have gathered, the test was 
given to 100 students in Castlemont Senior 
High School and Alameda Union High 
School. The students there tested were pri- 
marily sophomores in geometry, English, and 
history classes. 

In addition, it so happened that the most 
of the students were above average men- 
tally. The I. Q. ratings were 115 and up. 
It is not often that an examiner finds such 
a high quotient in random classes. 

To give the test in Alameda made it even 
more meaningful. For, upon consulting the 
personal records of the students, I found 
that a good many of the children had trav- 


From San Luis Obispo 


Qan LUIS OBISPO School Review, now 
in its fourth year of publication, has won 
high public approval as a means of interpret- 
ing the modern program of public education. 
It brings “the schools and the homes of the 
community into a more harmonious relation- 
ship, by informing patrons of the aims, 
policies, and ideals of the board and its 
representatives, together with news of school 
activities.” 

J. Paul Hylton, principal, Fremont School, 
is editor; editorial advisor is City Superin- 
tendent Charles E. Teach. A recent issue, 
featuring Public Schools Week, carries por- 
traits of County Superintendent Robert L. 
Bird, State Senator Chris N. Jespersen, and 
Mr. Teach. 
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elled. Too, their fathers were, in a good 
many cases, navigators. In either or both 
cases, one would expect some influence on 
the test score. 

Here are the statistics I compiled from 
the tests given in the bay district. The raw 
scores ran from 18-144 out of a possible 
200. Thus, in percentage scores we find 
scores from 9% to 73% —173% out of 
100%. Certainly that is not a very high 
rating when the test was not of more than 
average difficulty. 

Mean 


1. raw score arithmetically 
2. average % score. 


percentage score. 
Variability 
raw half. Q, 66-Q, 114 


Q,-Q, interquartile range 


66raw = 33. J.............---- (25% below this) 


SOraw 24%... isis 

Q,; ll4raw 57% (25% above this) 

In summary, the results show us that 4% 
of the 100 students made a raw score of 
above 140 or 70%, which is commonly re- 
garded as a passing grade. These statistics 
are further enhanced when compared with 
the results obtained in San Dieguito Union 
High School. 

This is a rural high school, the students 
coming in by bus from miles around. I 
found, too, that most of the students had 
never travelled. Furthermore, they are in 
general of average intelligence, few of the 
number having the I. Q. that I found aver- 
age in the classes tested in the Oakland- 
Alameda district. One would thus expect 
a lower score for the test. There wasn't. 
True, the range was greater, the raw score 
being 11-163 and the percentage 52% to 
82%. But of the 50 to whom I gave the 
test, 6% had better than 70%. Thus a 2% 
improvement over the Oakland and Ala- 
meda schools was shown. It would seem to 
point out that geography has been stressed 
somewhat in this area. 

The complete statistics on the second 
group of 50 are: 


87—42=45 
21% 
50% 
43.5% 


Ti conclusion drawn from the test must 
of necessity be: there is a great lack of geo 
graphical knowledge. Is such information a 
necessary factor in the general knowledge 
of an individual? I think so. Now, what are 
we going to do about the situation? Surely 
both educators and parents are clamoring 
for a revival of the old-fashioned geography 
or at least some semblance of a geography 
course. San Dieguito is shifting the empha- 
sis of the junior high social science courses 
to geography. What are you going to do? 
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Summer Art Sehool 
(Continued from Page 12) 


velopments in American art. It is hoped to 
bring together students and teachers from 
all of the Pan-American countries; through 
lectures and conferences to study the ar- 
tistic heritage of the Western Hemis- 
phere; and through actual creative work 
to strengthen each student's contribution 
toward furthering American art and letters. 


California teachers who are interested may 
address Dr. del Pomar at Escuela de Bellas 
Artes, San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 


Vina F. Danks 


Ontario Junior High School stands as a 
living memorial to Vina F. Danks, the prin- 
cipal and only leader it has known. Her 
gracious presence continues to permeate its 
environment. In the hearts and minds of the 
many boys and girls lives the inspiration of 
her generous and lovable personality. Hers 
was the soul of greatness. 


Rarely does there come into the life of a 
community a character so far-reaching in its 
influence. Students, parents, and co-workers 
have been affected by her dynamic spirit. 
Her never-failing clear vision and gentle hu- 
mor have made her a teacher of outstanding 
merit, 


Her kindliness, her thoughtfulness of oth- 
ers, her intuition to see the best in everyone 
were a challenge for the attainment of high 
ideals. Miss Danks’ life was an example. She 
never required of anyone what she was not 
willing to demand of herself. The culture 
and refinement which become every true and 
noble character was hers. — Excerpt from 
Tribute by the Faculty of the School. 


Demonstration High School 


Summer Session at University High School, 
Oakland 


F OR the first time University of Califor- 
nia offers a secondary summer school; the 
Elementary School has been running for a 
number of years. Dates are the same as that 
of the regular summer session, June 27 to 
August 5. Sessions will be held daily at 
University High School, Oakland, from 8 
to 12 o'clock. It will be possible for students 
to take two two-hour courses for a total of 
one unit high school credit. Courses will be 
offered in English, history, French, Spanish, 
algebra, geometry, chemistry, physics, typing, 
and shorthand. The fee will be $7.50 for 
each one-half unit course. Booklets describ- 
ing the session may be obtained by writing 
to Paul Fleming, Principal, Summer Session, 
University High School, Oakland. 





Two Poems 
Virginia S. Russell, Los Angeles 


For Teachers 


Tenn your garden 

Every day. 

You 

Cannot make it grow 

But 

You can care for it. 

You may never pick the blossoms; 
Your joy 

Lies in watching 

The unfoldment. 


Hall Duty 


For five minutes every hour 
The current runs wild and free. 
I watch the faces that pass:— 
Some are gay and innocent, 
Some are sad and drawn. 

What are we doing 

To this stream of life? 





Andrew Jackson 


Anvrew JACKSON, a Portrait of a 
President, by Marquis James, was recently 
published by Bobbs-Merrill Company. This 
is a companion volume to “Andrew Jackson, 
the Border Captain,” by Mr. James, also 
published by Bobbs-Merrill. 


“Andrew Jackson, a Portrait of a Presi- 
dent,” is an extremely interesting biography 
of a man who was an outstanding general, 
President and private citizen of America. 
In an intimate manner, it portrays the pri- 
vate and political life of “Old Hickory,” 
whose popularity as a fighting man took 
him into the United States Senate and made 
him President of the United States. It is 
probable that no chief executive of this na- 
tion ever had a more spectacular career or 
a history whose reading is more interesting. 

The book was recently named one of the 
two winners of the Pulitzer Prize for dis- 
tinguished American biography. 





IDEALS CONFERENCE 


Ethel Spearman, Teacher of Mathematics, Sanger High School 


Aicrc as host to about 800 stu- 
dents representing 20 high schools of 
the central San Joaquin Valley, Fowler 
High School recently entertained the 
members of the Ideals Conference. 


This movement originated in 1930, 
when a small group met in Reedley for 
the purpose of strengthening the bond 
of. friendship among the students of 
Fresno County and discussing life prob- 
lems. C. F. Mueller, Fresno County 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, and Mr. Otto, 
formerly principal of Roosevelt High 
School, saw greater possibilities for in- 
tellectual achievement and moral ad- 
vancement in the schools and started 
this unique project. 


Good fellowship and friendly discussion 
have been the order of the conferences. A 
series of discussion groups, including panel 
discussions, varying in size from 20 to 200 
in number, and lasting 50 minutes, have 
been held simultaneously. A student leader, 
trained in leading discussions and well in- 
formed on the subject, takes charge of each 
group. The topics, chosen in advance, are 
timely ones and well within the grasp of the 
students. 


This year the panel discussion, which 
included the whole delegation, was on “The 
Wholesome Development of Youth.” Five 
different schools had a student chosen who 
gave a short talk on one of these phases 
of the subject: cultural, physical, social, 
personality and spiritual. These representa- 





tives constituted the panel and discussion 
from the audience followed. 


There were two series of discussion groups, one 
in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, on these 
topics: Ethics in driving on the road; Ethics in 
business practice; Ethics in the home; Ethics in 
national relations; Ethics in social relations; Activi- 
ties that personalize; My vocation; Youth and 
problems of war; America’s foreign policy; Dicta- 
torship vs. democracy; and Should United States 
increase her armament program? 


Besides the discussion groups, there is en- 
tertainment in the form of plays and music 
followed by an inspirational message from 
an outside adult speaker. Among these well- 
known lecturers are such as Mrs. Wallace 
Blair, Brother Leo and Geoffrey Morgan. 

At this conference Geoffrey Morgan spoke 
on “The Marks of a Man.” His addresses 
are inspirational and beneficial. He has the 
power and ability to hold students even right 
through a part of the dinner hour, as in this 
case. 

Among other things he said that the high 
school senior should have some sort of 
trademark, namely, English, manners, lan- 
guage and respect for others. He developed 
his address around these points: character, 
courtesy, courage, and culture. In answer 
to the meaning of success he said, “Success 
is a desire to succeed.” 

Such conferences* have a broadening in- 
fluence on the high school student. They 
give the student an opportunity to assume 
responsibility, to cooperate with other people, 
and to stimulate him to further reading and 
thinking. 





*This conference is under the guidance and super- 
vision of an adult committee of high school teach- 
ers. Miss Spearman has served in this capacity for 
five consecutive years. 


MUSIC AND PEACE 


MUSIC AS AN AID TO WORLD PEACE 


Mrs. Leona L. Bradford, Merced County Music Supervisor, Merced 


As we contemplate recent wars, we 
gasp and begin to wonder what we, as 
a nation, may expect. War becomes 
more and more terrible to contemplate. 
War is too horrible to be endured! We 
must find some way to avoid these na- 
tional clashes! 


Music is a universal language and 
through it, all nations can be reached. 
The question is how best to introduce 
music to all peoples in such a way as 
to imbue the world with the beneficent 
feeling necessary to universal peace, 
such as we all desire. Proper musical 


education seems to be the most natural 
way. 


It is a known fact that music does calm 
the nerves. An interesting story is told of 
a French soldier, who was brought from the 
battle field on a stretcher. He was hungry, 
thirsty, sleepy, and badly in need of dressing 
for his wounds, but his first request was for 
music. His wish was granted. The music 
calmed him and acted as a tonic as well. 


Plato contended that music tones the 
mind as gymnastic exercises tone the body, 
and that it is as refreshing and soothing to 
the mind as a Turkish bath is to the body. 
In these days of exceptional nervous strain, 
we all need such a mental tonic. 


If the men of the world could be soothed, 
refreshed, and calmed, when affairs of state 
harass and upset, the causes of war would 
no longer stand out as important and hard 
to settle. We need to educate the peoples 
of the world to understand and use this 
language of the emotions, which lifts us 
out of the evil spirit which inspires war! 


This universal language calms the mind and 
quiets the body. 


Emotional Release by Music 


We all know the many uses to which 
music has been put and the part it plays in 
helping us through times of strain. When 
a loved one is lost, music is used at the 
funeral. Music helps the tears to flow more 
freely and relieves the tension on the heart. 


At a wedding, the music helps one feel 
the solemnity and sacredness of the occasion, 
as well as giving added beauty and pleasure 
to the wedding party. 


In church, the music lifts our hearts from 
the sordid things of life and places us nearer 
to our Heavenly Father, the Maker and 
Giver of all that is good. 


A great religious leader preached that, 
next to religion, music ranks highest among 
spiritual and moral forces. Longfellow wrote 
“Music is the language spoken by angels.” 


The effect that beautiful music has upon 
us was wonderfully expressed by George 
Eliot, when she wrote, “Is it any weakness 
to be wrought on by exquisite music? To 
feel its wondrous harmonies searching the 
subtlest windings of your soul, the delicate 
fibres of life where no memories can pene- 
trate, and binding together your whole be- 
ing, past and present, in one unspeakable 
vibration, melting you in one moment, with 
all the tenderness, all the love, that has been 
scattered through the toilsome years, concen- 
trating in one emotion of heroic courage, or 


resignation, all the hard learned lessons of — 


self-renouncing sympathy, blending your 
present joy with past sorrow, and your pres- 


ent sorrow with all your past joy.” 

We are likely to believe that music can 
have such an effect upon the people who 
are educated and cultured, but that it is lost 
upon the uncultured or naturally-criminal 
person. To refute this belief, Charles Wille- 
by contends that, “If the lower orders could 
have as much music as they have of the low 
literature, with which they beguile their 
spare hours, there would be a large decrease 
in crime. Music imparts only good influ- 
ences, while low literature incites vice.” 
Music can be made the means to wean the 


people from the low pleasures which brutal- 
ize and debase. 


We Americans have not realized sufh- 
ciently the real need for music study. Ed- 
ward Perry said of us, “How little there is 
of tenderness, of fervor, of enthusiasm, of 
sympathy, in the average middle-aged Amer- 
ican, in these latter days of the 19th Cen- 
tury, and yet how wholly we ignore this 
lack in our lives and in our systems of 
education! Music is the only study, followed 
by us, which arouses and intensifies the 
emotions and so gives us development in 
this direction. Music appeals to the 
better class of feelings, as does nothing else. 
... Tears have been started, hearts softened, 
sorrows soothed, patriotism kindled, tender- 
ness aroused, courage steeled, religion deep- 
ened, aspirations awakened, by music often.” 

A main reason we may rightly consider 
that music can be and should be an aid to 
universal peace, is because music belongs 
to no one country. Being a universal lan- 
guage, it needs no interpreter; when a man 
hears it, he recognizes his mother speech. 
It is the tenderest and truest part of him 
that makes reply. 


I close with the beautiful words of E. W. 
Work, since they so compactly sum up the 
power of music to bring harmony. He says, 
“It can be said with absolute truth that 


The quotations are taken from the book “In 
Praise Of Music’’ by W. F. Gates, published and 
copyrighted by Theodore Presser Company, 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and are here re- 
produced through the courtesy of that company. 
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there is no soul in all the realm of creation 
that is not susceptible to music. It is the 
one power that seems to have an unfailing 
charm for the universal soul. How true the 
name that it has won—the Divine Art. Suf- 
ficient proof this, that God never intended 
to give this world over to a reprobate con- 
dition, when he left among us such a mighty 
counter-agent of sin. 


“What comforts the soul is the belief that 
there lives a great tone master, a powerful 
director, who will work out an ultimate 
divine harmony. All music of the individual 
soul should help to this end. Let each do 
his duty in the great chorus, performing 
well his part, and the harmony comes.” 


Traffie Safety Courses 


Special News Release from State Department 
of Motor Vehicles 


"Brarric Safety Education will attain 
status of major importance in summer ses- 
sions of University of California, University 
of Southern California, and University of 
Calfornia at Los Angeles. 

Consistent with requirements of the Cali- 
fornia Code that Safety Education be incor- 
porated in the curricula of all schools, these 
three universities have arranged for courses 
in Safety Education, primarily for adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


Special consideration will be given prob- 
lems of traffic safety as a challenge to the 
school and to the community, with forum 
discussions under direction of experts. 


Definite arrangements have been made to 
give college credit for Safety Education 
courses in University of Southern California 
and U. C. L. A.; and at the University of 
California safety will be included in sev- 
eral educational classes. 


Governor Frank F. Merriam has given 
his hearty endorsement to the proposal as 
a means of properly training educators in 
the requirements of Safety Education and 
the psychology of presenting this instruction 
in a graphic manner. 


Director Ray Ingels of the Department 
of Motor Vehicles has announced that the 
Department will cooperate closely in the 
summer courses. Arrangements have been 
made for the Department's scientific driver- 
testing equipment to be stationed at each 
university for at least a week. 


At University of Southern California, Dr. Wm. J. 
Klopp of Long Beach will take charge of the course, 
assisted by Frank J. Armstrong, traffic coordinator 
for Long Beach, and S. Helen Brown of Chaffey 
Junior College. 


Dr. Frank Foster will direct the work at U. C. 
L. A. At University of California the courses given 
by Frederick L. Mason of the division of optometry 
and August Vollmer, former chief of police in 
Berkeley and now instructor in the University police 
course, will include interesting phases of traffic 
safety education. The driver-testing apparatus will 
be used for demonstration work in these classes. 

The universities are preparing special data on the 
courses which will be sent to the prospective stu- 
dents who make inquiry. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS 


CONCERNING SLIDES AND BULLETIN-BOARDS 


Dorothy F. Osburn, Science Teacher, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 


W: have recently contrived to 


get some new uses from our bulletin- 
boards and slides and perhaps these 
ideas might prove useful elsewhere. 

It is often difficult to prepare written test- 
questions in mimeographed or “dittoed”™ 
form because of lack of time or equipment; 
more tedious yet to write them on a black- 


board; and unsatisfactory to dictate them 
orally. 


So, to solve this problem, I have hit upon 
the scheme of writing my examination ques- 
tions on frosted-glass slides with an ordinary 
lead pencil or on plain glass with slide ink. 

Still another method is to type the ques- 
tions on cellophane. This is accomplished 
easily by cutting carbon-paper twice the 
size of a slide and folding the two carbon 
surfaces inside. Slip a piece of cellophane, 
slide size, inside of the folded carbon paper 
and place the whole thing in the typewriter. 
As you type the carbon sticks to both sides 
of the cellophane. 

In order to project the questions, slip the 
cellophane between two glass slides hinged 
with adhesive tape so that they can be used 
repeatedly. Ordinarily it is not necessary to 
darken the room when the slides are pro- 
jected by a stereopticon. 

We have found several advantages in 
giving tests in this way. 

1. All types of objective tests may be easily 
given. We use a wide variety, including true and 


false, missing words, matching, multiple choice, and 
completion tests. 


2. The tests may be timed accurately because 


the light may be snapped off or the slide removed 
at will. 


3. It saves time and effort in preparing and 
giving the test. 

4. It increases interest on the part of the stu- 
dents, as they usually like this kind of test. 


Students often bring us most interesting 
articles, clippings, pictures, pamphlets, and 
cartoons which are worthy of bulletin-board 
display. Then, too, most instructors have a 
growing file of reference material to rein- 
force and illustrate subjects under class con- 
sideration. But often even the best of bulle- 
tin-board arrangements go unnoticed by the 
very students who should profit by them. 
So we have devised a way of increasing and 
focusing attention on our science bulletin- 
boards. 

Ten questions based upon the material 
displayed are prepared and made into slide 
form as already explained. The class is di- 
vided into three groups by numbering off 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. The first group 
is given one-third of the period to read the 
material on the bulletin-board in order to 
find and write out the answers to the ten 
questions. Naturally there can be no talking 
and the questions need not be answered in 
order. 

The rest of the class works on its regular 
Contract or assignment while the first group 


“hunts.” Group No. 2 takes the middle 
third of the period and group No. 3 the 
last portion. The set of ten questions may 
remain the same for all three groups or the 
slides may be changed for each. 


The net result of all this has been very 
interesting. As soon as new material ap- 
pears on our bulletin-board, students take 
time to read it in order to become acquainted 
with it at least in a general way. The time 
for a “Bulletin-Board Survey” is never an- 
nounced in advance! Fortunately, we have 
ample bulletin-board space in our room. 


In connection with the Conservation 
Week observance this year we developed 
another method of using our board. Previous 
to the beginning of Conservation Week we 
assembled about 75 different magazine pic- 
tures which contained some lesson or refer- 
ence or story of conservation or the need 
for it. They included conservation of life, 
health, eyesight, food, forests, soil, game. 
birds, flowers, etc. 


Each picture was given a number, one set 
of pictures being used by the two low eighth 
grade science classes and another set by the 
three ninth grade classes. Each student then 
drew a number by lot and he became re- 
sponsible for the picture with the same num- 
ber. He was to study the picture, give it a 
title, and then write in not more than 100 
words the lesson or story about conservation 
which he read into his picture. Time was 
given for students to search for facts and 
information to use in their essay. 


The competing articles for each picture 
were then judged and the one selected was 
displayed with the picture on the room bul- 
letin-board. The ten best articles from each 
grade group were then selected and were 
placed, together with the pictures, on the 
school Library bulletin-board during Con- 
servation Week. 


Naturally, there was a good deal of 
friendly rivalry between classes and all this 
created enthusiasm so that the posted essays 
with their conservation messages were read 
with interest. 


Already the students are asking if we may 
do something similar as other special weeks 
come along. Perhaps we will have some other 
idea concerning slides and bulletin-boards to 
try out by then! 


An Evaluation of the Elementary School, 
with a forecast of its future trends, by J. R. 
McGaughy, professor of education and chair- 
man, elementary education department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, a 
distinguished textbook by a national author- 
ity, is published by Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
724 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis. 


American Citizenship 


Aamerican Bar Association, pursuant 
to its policy of inspiring in the people of 
the United States a proper appreciation of 
the privileges as well as the duties of Ameri- 
can Citizens, is prepared to furnish gratu- 
itously, local organizations with competent 
speakers on the following subjects: 


1. Human Rights protected by our Country. 
2. Distinctive Features of a Democracy. 
3. Freedom of Speech and Press — Keystones 
of Democracy. 
4. America Protects Religious Liberty. 
5. Services offered by Legal Aid Organizations. 

6. Constitutional Limitations on Congressional 
Action. 

7. The United States Supreme Court — Its 
History and Accomplishments. 

8. Activities of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

9. Alcatraz Island. 

10. Position of the American Bar Association on 
the Child Labor Problem. 

11. Administrative Tribunals. 

12. Professional Ethics and Grievances. 


If it is desired to have a speaker address 
your organization, indicate the subject de- 
sired and mail full particulars to Henry B. 
Nathan, suite 820, 315 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. Mr. Nathan is chairman, 
speakers bureau, Northern California Com- 
mittee on American Citizenship. 


Better Teaching Films 


"Teacuers who use moving pictures in 
connection with their school work will wel- 
come the knowledge that there will soon be 
available a wide selection of moving-pictures 
specially filmed, cut and titled for classroom 
work by one who understands the teaching 
viewpoint. 


In addition to the all-color California 
Wild Flowers, and other films produced by 
him personally, F. C. Mighton, of Holly- 
wood, is enlisting cooperation of vacation- 
ing California teachers whose travels carry 
them into interesting territories, to supply 
him with educational shots, which he com- 
bines into series of coordinated films for 
classroom use on travel, transportation, in- 
dustries, nature studies, animals, and other 
topics. 


To encourage cooperation of teachers pos- 
sessing 8 and 16 mm cameras, Mr. Mighton 
has arranged with a nationally-known man- 
ufacturer of high-grade raw film, whereby 
teachers may purchase film from him at a 
reduced price. 


When the films are returned to him for 
developing, Mr. Mighton personally re- 
views them for suitable shots which he will 
offer to buy. These shots will be duplicated 
without impairing the original film in any 
way. 

Details and valuable amateur movie-mak- 
ing hints may be obtained by writing F. C. 


Mighton, 1428 North Fuller Avenue, Holly- 
wood. 





ARTICULATION 


AN EXPERIENCE IN ARTICULATION BETWEEN THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Loren Critser, Teacher and Counselor, Napa Union High School and John L. Horning, 
Vice-Principal, Napa Intermediate School 


Gouwancz is now considered a 
function of both elementary and sec- 
ondary education. To be specific, our 
schools no longer act as institutions for 
the teaching of the traditional three R’s. 
They are held responsible for the well- 
rounded personality of the child, in ad- 
dition to competence in skills and sub- 
ject matter. 


At the end of each semester with the 
problem of entering high school facing 
the graduating class, the existence of 
individual differences makes guidance 
both necessary and possible. This article 
is predicated upon the thesis that the 
study of individual differences as a basis 
of guidance is not entirely a study for 


specialists, but an opportunity for the 
teachers. 


With the diversified curriculum, now of- 
fered by Napa Union High School, it is 
only natural that parents as well as children 
would display reactions, ranging from dis- 
may to a complete misunderstanding of the 
problems involved in such an adjustment. 
Transition is always difficult when accom- 
panied by a lack of adequate counseling in- 
formation. 

To better facilitate the articulation, the 
elementary guidance staff have utilized ex- 
istent educational records. At the same time 
contributions were made by individual con- 
ferences with both parents and children. 
Every possible attempt was made to better 
understand the individual problems of the 
child by uncovering pertinent data. 

After the information is assembled, what 
answers should be given to the ever-existent 
and pressing questions of the matriculating 
student—“What shall I take, and where do 
I go?” 

As has been indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs, the need had been felt, for some 
years, for greater articulation between the 
various units of our school system in Napa. 
In pursuance of such an objective, a real 
beginning was made last year through the 
medium of evening meetings, at which gath- 
erings, members of our high school faculty, 
particularly those engaged in work in the 
9th grade level, had the opportunity of pre- 
senting to the graduates-to-be and to the 
parents such information and guidance phi- 
losophy as seemed essential. 

Immediately after the discussions, informal 
in character, the parents had the privilege 
of asking questions and engaging in a free 
discussion. As a preliminary “gesture of 
good-will,” so as to speak, the above plan 


had its merits, and the resulting feeling was 
that all had mutually profited. 


This year we felt that we were ready to 
attempt something more elaborate and mean- 
ingful, and the following paragraphs will 
indicate the procedure followed and the ma- 
terial covered. 


A committee was organized, consisting of 
members of the Intermediate School faculty 
(7th and 8th grade organization) and the 
high school, and this group met regularly 
to plan the details of this Orientation Meet- 
ing. The suggestion was made that a film 
be taken, portraying various school activities, 
extra-curricular as well as curricular, in the 
hope that this might aid in the adjustment 
of the freshmen to our high school. The sug- 
gestion materialized, and a film of 600 feet 
was taken. 


Our Plan in Brief 


Briefly, the following plan was followed: 
The president of the graduating class was 
brought to the high school, and, accom- 
panied by the President of the Student 
Body, was photographed, visiting the offices, 
classrooms, laboratories, library, gymnasium, 
shops and even a class in agriculture, en- 
gaged in outdoor work in orchards. 


The results of this film were most gratify- 
ing, and, if we are to judge by the audience 
reaction at the first public showing, will con- 
stitute a real source of interest and informa- 
tion, not only to the incoming students but 
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to residents of our community. Subsequent 
to the above film (incidentally, it took ap- 
proximately 30 minutes for this part of the 
program) a series of slides were projected, 
including essential information for the new 
student. 

To indicate briefly the material covered 
through this visual media, we shall cite the 
following: administration of our high school, 
counselors, a statement as to the philosophy 
of guidance, our basic or core curriculum, 
the objectives of this curriculum, a list of 
the items on our new report cards, etc. As 
these slides were shown, the principal briefly 
discussed them, and we felt that this part 
of the program was most vital. 


At the conclusion of this interesting meet- 
ing, the graduates and their parents were 
told of the new freshmen handbooks which 
had been prepared to further aid the student 
in adjusting himself to his new environment. 
This booklet is a 25-page mimeographed 
publication, of an attractive size, well illus- 
trated, and including articles that we felt 
would be most pertinent. 

The following partial list of its contents will 
serve to illustrate the point: ‘‘Faculty (Schools 
Attended),’’ ‘‘Our Guidance System,’’ ‘‘Sportsman- 
ship,’’ ‘‘Conduct in Halls, Classrooms, Assemblies,’’ 
‘*Traditions,’’ ‘‘Student Body Organization,’’ ‘‘Grad- 
uation and College Entrance Requirements,’’ ‘‘Word 
of Welcome’’ (from the Administration), and de- 
tailed accounts of all the clubs and extra curricular 
organizations in the school. 

In recapitulation, we really feel that the 
above program has contributed greatly to a 
mutual understanding of our school and the 
life that is soon to follow. The experience 
through which we have gone has been a 
most pleasant and interesting one, and we 
are indeed hopeful that our sincere attempts 
to help the student in this growth will not 
have been in vain. We trust that you, the 
reader, may find our experiences a source 
of interest, and we will welcome your cor- 
respondence and comments relative to it. 


Counseling Group Responsible for Program of Articulation: Sitting (left to right): Mrs. 

Frances Evans, Esther Parker, Flora Mehl, Gladys Jones, Earle E. Crawford (Principal), 

Ellen Franklin, Mary Jones, Alice McMahon, Mattie Ross Cunningham. Standing (left 
to right): Wayne L. Johnson, Loren Critser, John L. Horning 
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WE VISIT THE CITY 


THE MOUNTAIN HIGH SCHOOL GOES TO TOWN 
E. Craig Ellis, Principal, Mount Shasta High School, Mount Shasta 


Oe iaceiims in general, are people 
who used to live somewhere else. High 
school students, on the other hand, in 
most cases have lived in the communi- 
ties where they are attending school as 
long as they can remember. 


This is particularly true of high 
school students in the small communi- 
ties which are supported by the land 
around them. A large proportion of the 
students in a graduating senior class 
may have started grammar school to- 
gether. And during the 12 years inter- 
vening many of the students may never 
have gone farther from their home town 
than the next county. 


Some of the problems which arise as 
the result of this are obvious. To the 
students involved much of the content 
of such courses as social science, gen- 
eral science, economics and any other 
courses which deal with the world at 
large, is meaningless or at least lacking 
in clearness. The student who reads of 
a large city but has never been in one 
does not get an accurate mental image. 
Nor can he accurately imagine a fac- 
tory. 

Another lack is the ability to adjust 
to strange places and people. Thor- 
oughly at ease among old friends, a 
student may be awkward and rude in 
the company of strangers. 

These problems have been recognized 
as such at Mount Shasta High School. 
The attempt has been made to work 
out a program which will correct them 
to a certain extent. 

Mount Shasta is a small town lying at the 
foot of the mountain on the main highway 
and the main Southern Pacific northern line. 
United States Forest Service offices, the 
largest fish hatchery in the world, lumber 
Operations, and dairy farms, supply work 
for the fathers of most of the students. 

Nearest large city is Sacramento, 250 
miles south. San Francisco is about 300 miles 
away. Several other towns about the size 
of Mount Shasta are nearby, but none differ 
from it particularly. 

Questioning students informally brought 
out the information that most of them had 
never been to a large city within their mem- 
ory, few except transfers had spent more 
than a day or so there. Only one boy on 
our championship football squad had ever 
seen a college game. No boys on our basket- 
ball squads had ever seen a college basket- 





ball game. Four or five of our incoming 
freshman class of 30 had visited a college 
or university campus. 

It should not be inferred from the above 
that the level of intelligence of these stu- 
dents has been low. On the contrary, gradu- 
ates who have gone away to school have on 
the average done very well. An exceptionally 
high percentage of those who graduated 
have continued their education in some other 
school. 

Lack of contact with the outside has been 
caused mostly by the geographical position 
of the community. 

With recognition of the existence of the 
problem, the following program is being 


Juan Bautista de Anza 


Cover picture of this issue, by Jo Mora, 
depicts Juan Bautista de Anza, captain of 
Spanish troops at Tubac, en route, in 1774, 
with his party of 34 soldiers and helpers, 
from Mexico to Monterey, California. The 
giant cactus to the right is the saguaro 
(Cereus giganteus). 

Anza’s first exploratory trip was followed 
the next year by his expedition of 240 fight- 
ing men, priests, women and children, a 
colonization party which finally arrived at 
San Francisco in 1776 and established the 
first settlement there. 

Illustration courtesy of Herbert Cerwin, 
promotion manager, Hotel Del Monte. 








developed with hearty cooperation of Super- 
intendent J. E. Hurley and citizens: 


1. Trips by student groups to other communities 
are encouraged. 

2. Exchange trips with groups of students from 
other high schools are encouraged. 

3. Non-competitive activities with nearby high 
schools are being developed. 

4. Activities at our school wherein students act 
as hosts are being arranged. 


As examples of the trips to other com- 
munities, the following might be cited: 

The trip our entire football squad took 
to Stockton, where, besides playing football, 
the boys visited the paper mill, the deep- 
water port, a radio station; were guests of 
Stockton High School for a day; and were 
guests of St. Marys College and College of 
the Pacific at their annual football game. 

The trip our entire annuai staff makes 
each year to the press convention at the 
University of California. 

The several trips our band makes each 
year to play in contests, to play over the 
radio, or to hear other bands play. 

The trips our girl representatives make 
each year to the girls’ conference. 

Exchange trips with a distant high school 
were arranged for the first time this year, 
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after previous attempts had fallen through 
because of one thing or another. California 
Scholarship Federation members of Hughson 
High School and our high school agreed to 
exchange visits, the host school on each 
occasion to supply sleeping quarters, food 
and to arrange the programs. 

Ten students from the valley school made 
the trip early in February and were put up 
by Mount Shasta High School students. The 
opportunity to act as hosts was, in the esti- 
mation of the sponsor, as valuable an ex- 
perience as was the return trip to Hughson. 

Competitive sports have a definite place 
in the high school curriculum, but it is our 
opinion that, if they are to retain their value, 
they should be balanced by non-competitive 
activities. With this in mind, Mount Shasta 
High School has backed play-days, student 
conferences, and non-competitive activities 
of many sorts. Our lettermen’s club even 
has a project whereby the lettermen’s club 
from a nearby school will be invited over 
for an afternoon of games and general re- 
laxation, teams for the games to be chosen 
from the entire group at large rather than 
from one school. One school organization 
of ours is considering the possibility of giv- 
ing a dance in honor of the student-body 
of a neighboring school, and if the trans 
portation problem can be solved the dance 
will be given. 

Besides the interschool activities the stu- 
dents act often as hosts to the townspeople. 
Friends of the school have for a long time 
been invited to social activities put on by 
the students. This year a “stag evening” is 
being put on for the first time by the boys. 
A girls jinks has been a part of our social 
calendar for many years. 

In connection with the trips and other 
activities definite rules have been developed: 


Money must be raised in advance without 
exception. At least one faculty sponsor must 
accompany all parties of students, and if 
more than one car is needed an adult must 
ride in each. Trips must be planned out 
minutely in advance. Students must at all 
times accept the suggestions of the sponsor. 
A description of the contemplated trip is 
prepared several days in advance and a 
copy taken home by each student; written 
permission must then be given by the par- 
ents. The students involved must want to 
go on the trip and take an aggressive part 
in arranging it. 

This high school has no busses, but the 
cooperation of parents has been so fine that 
there has seldom been any difficulty in ar- 
ranging transportation. In all cases the 
driver of the car is reimbursed for the gaso- 
line and oil used. 


W: believe that these outside activities 
are extremely valuable to our high school 
students, certainly at least as valuable as 
the same amount of time spent in the class- 
room, and we hope that by the time each 
student graduates he will have had an op- 
portunity to visit a large city and to act as 
host to strangers at least once. 
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Gleason Scholarship 


Arter a service of 39 years in San Jose 
High School, Charles B. Gleason recently 
resigned his position as vice-principal. 

In appreciation of his great service to the 
school and the community, a scholarship, to 
be called the Charles B. Gleason Scholar- 
ship, is being established. 


The committee in charge is endeavoring 
to raise a permanent fund of at least $5,000, 


Charles B. Gleason 


the interest on which would provide an an- 
nual scholarship at University of California 
for one student. 

Former students of Mr. Gleason, through- 
out the state, when they hear of this move- 
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ment, will wish to join in this well-deserved 
tribute to this scholar and educator. 
Contributions of any amount will be wel- 
come. These gifts may be sent to Cecilia 
O'Neil, chairman of the committee, or to 
Mrs. Jessie Warren, chairman of finance, 
whose addresses are San Jose High School. 


* & & 
COMING 
June 2— Pasadena Scriba Club; annual 


dinner. University Club, Pasadena. 


June 18—N. E. A. Special Train leaves 
San Francisco 9 p. m.; Ferry Building. 


June 19-25—New Education Fellowship. 
Pan-Pacific Conference. Honolulu, Hawaii. 


June 20-23—National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education; 8th session. At Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. 


June 20-25 — American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pacific Divi- 
sion; summer meeting. San Diego. 


June 23-30 — International Recreation 
Congress. Rome. 

June 26-30—National Education Associa- 
tion; summer meeting. New York City. 

June 26-July 2—National Conference of 
Social Work; 65th annual meeting. Seattle. 

June 27-29—National Council of Teach- 


ers of Mathematics; fourth summer meeting. 
New York City. 


June 28-30—National Convention on Stu- 
dent Government; 8th annual convention. 
New York City. 
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June 30-July 1—University of Chicago 
School of Business; fifth annual conference 
on Business Education. 


July 1-15—Second Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals and 
School of Education, New York University, 
at NYU. For information write to Eva Pink- 
ston, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


July 4-15—National League College; 13th 
annual session. Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


July 5-10 — National Congress, Parents 
and Teachers; seminar on parent-teacher 


work; at national headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 


July 6-10—Stanford Education Confer- 
ence on Social Education. Stanford Univer 


sity. 


July 11-22 — School Executives Eighth 
Annual Conference. University of California 
Summer Session, Berkeley. 


September 3-5—California School Trus- 
tees Association; annual convention, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


October 25-28—American Public Health 
Association; 67th annual meeting. Kansas 
City. 


November 6-12 — American Education 
Week; auspices American Legion, N. E. A., 
U. S. Office of Education. 


November 21-23—C. T. A. Central Coast 
Section; annual convention and _ institutes 
Salinas. 


November 25, 26—National Council of 
Social Studies; annual convention. William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


* cs ok 
Full Itemization 


Notice of the death of Herbert Payne, 
for over 20 years Auditor of Los Angeles 
County, brings to mind an incident which 
occurred during the time that the late Mark 
Keppel was Superintendent of Schools of 
Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Payne required that the procedure 
set down in the school law for the payment 
of school warrants be rigidly followed. One 
of the requirements was that an itemization 
of school warrants must be made. 

On one occasion, a bill came to the office 
for $1.25, for polishing a school bus and 
cleaning the windows. Mr. Payne contended 
that this was not a sufficient itemization. 
Mr. Keppel sent the warrant back to the 
school district and requested that fuller spec- 
ifications be given. 

On the return of the warrant, it read: 
“To polishing the school bus and cleaning 
the windows of the same: one shaking on 
of polish; 27 wipes to the right, 28 wipes 
to the left; 6 wipes up and down on the 
window.” Mr. Payne accepted the warrant! 
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| GIVE THEM KEWAUNEE Furniture 
, =then WATCH THEIR WORK IMPROVE 


Teachers Handle Classes Much Easier 
Students Grasp Instruction Quicker 








Kewaunee Engineers and Designers have will handle more students at a time, be 
created furniture that now makes possible available for use every period and make it 
more efficient teaching, better class work by easier for a teacher to handle large classes. 
students and more economical use of floor 
space in Laboratories, Home Economics and 
Vocational Training classrooms. Your class- 
rooms, equipped with this modern furniture, 
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DOING 
BETTER 







To assist you or your architect in selecting 
the kind of furniture that will serve your 
purposes best, Kewaunee offers, without cost 
to you, the services of a Kewaunee Engineer. 
He can help you avoid costly mistakes and 
supply the very latest information on this 
specialized type of furniture. 
























WRITE FOR KEWAUNEE PRICES 


Kewaunee has made this better equipment 
available to all schools by efficient produc- 
tion under ideal conditions. Write for speci- 
fications and prices on furniture your school 
needs. Learn how your school can have this 
finer furniture at prices within its reach. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS | 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
















Karcite Sink 

No. S-600 
Ever-Hold Auto- 
matic Adjustable 
Stool No. E-1824 











Domestic Science 
Table No. BL-76 


Drawing 











California Distributors: 









American Seating Co. American Seating Co. 
esk 207 Van Ness Ave. S. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
No. BL-115 Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) San Francisco Los Angeles 
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+ 36,000 TEACHERS ARE MEMBERS OF } 
5 BH 
i / ; 
| [ : 
i ~6CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION | 
Fy H 
A ; 
4 1. What is California Teachers Association? F 
| It is the state professional organization in which teachers of all types are members. Dues are only $3.00 : 
Hl per calendar year. F 
By 2. How are the funds used? H 
B One-third goes for local activities, i.e., conventions, public relations, assistance to members; two-thirds go \s 
A} for state work—publications, research, legal advice, etc. iB 
A 3. What has C, T. A. accomplished? B 
Hl 1. Constitutional Amendment 16 which fixed education as the first duty of the state and insured a high E 
2) standard of service for children and decent living conditions for teachers. < 
4 2. Salaries during illness. F 
3| 3. Retirement salary for teachers after years of faithful service. 3 
5 4. Tenure protection for good teachers faithfully performing their daily work. iH 
H 5. Rural supervision. This feature of school practice guarantees good school conditions for children in the 5 
HI most remote areas of California. iB 
A 6. Sabbatical leave. Many teachers and many schools may secure additional inspiration and better teach- iB 
| ing through leaves granted to teachers. 5 
Hi 7. Many other accomplishments could be listed among which are legislation pertaining to support of kin- iH 
Ey} dergartens, junior high schools and junior colleges, increased requirements for certification, etc. Greater iF 
4 than these, however, has been the defeat of unfavorable legislation which would have seriously crippled 3 
A public schools and which would have deprived both children and adults of services to which they are F 
5 entitled. H 
4 4. What may be expected in the future? : 
3 Study for improvement of teaching and teaching conditions. 5 
4 The interests of public education protected. Fi 
A Well-prepared material for school needs. i 
8 A program of public relations that keeps the people of California informed as to pending developments in E 
q public education. 5 
q E 
3 iB 
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A WORD ABOUT 


Financing Summer Plans 


eA COMPARATIVELY small sum of ready 


money often makes all the difference between a boring or wasted summer vaca- 
tion and one spent enjoyably and profitably in travel or special study. If the 


need for a sum of ready money is an obstacle to carrying out your plans this 


summer, investigate 


American Trust Personal Loans 
to Teachers 


MADE WITHOUT CO-SIGNERS. RATES: $6 PER $100 


To teachers with public school tenure, amounts from $100 up are quickly avail- 
able, without co-signers. Repayment is spread conveniently over a year’s time, in 
twelve monthly installments. The regular rate, 6% per $100 borrowed, 


includes without extra charge, special life insurance to cover the unpaid 


balance. There are no fees or extras. 


Inquire at this bank’s office near 
your home or school 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


BANKING SINCE 1854 


Many Offices Serving \€ Head Office: San Francisco 
Northern California's ¥2 4 Commercial Banking : 
Centers of Population 1. Savings : Trust 


Member Federal Reserve System : Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





